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The Discovery, Development, and 
Use of Social Scientists 


J. DOUGLAS BROWN 


Improvement of the Social Scientist's Preparation 


remember that Robinson Crusoe 
enjoyed a precious period on his 
desert isle without the slightest need 
for any knowledge of social science. 
He wracked his brain for remembered 
bits of scientific knowledge. He satis- 
fied his spirit with the humanistic 
heritage learned at his mother’s knee. 
But until Friday came along he lived 
with Nature and himself. And then 
life became complicated! He became, 
perforce, an amateur social scientist 
in industrial as well as racial, relations. 
The sine gua non of a good social 
scientist is a sense or appreciation of 
human organization. Further, as both 
scholar and man, he must have a deep 
appreciation of the values which 
human organization serves and a 
maturing philosophy which gives 
order to these values. 
To have a sense of organization 
does not mean that the social scientist 


[: IS sometimes a consolation to 


is himself an “organizer” —an oper- 
ator or executive in organization. 
But he must have a sense of what 
makes human organizations function 
as such, the difference between a 
seasoned regiment and a thousand 
raw recruits, between a New England 
town meeting and a movie audience, 
or between an industrial organization 
and an E]k’s picnic. 

This sense of organization is partly 
inherited; at least some people are 
more disposed to have it than others 
of equally high intelligence. Perhaps 
what is inherited is, on the one hand, 
a somewhat less persistent interest in 
abstract thinking or in external, 
objective phenomena which obey pre- 
cise laws, or, on the other hand, less 
preoccupation with individual, sub- 
jective reactions such as are exempli- 
fied in art, poetry, or religion. 

The social scientist is a person of 
deeply inquiring mind who is not held 
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or satisfied by the instinctive interest 
of mankind in things. Nor does he 
have unusual capacity for abstrac- 
tion—at least to the extent of delight- 
ing in it. Both of these interests 
arise early in educational develop- 
ment. To the mathematician, natural 
scientist, or engineer, there is a 
lasting joy in things that “click,” 
which come out right regardless of 
human whims and caprice. There is 
a deep respect for the laws of nature. 

Whether a studious person not 
held by an early interest in engineer- 
ing or science becomes a humanist or a 
social scientist, is probably the result 
of two forces. The first is some 
greater tendency of mind and spirit 
to look inward and upward as opposed 
to'outward for problems to solve, and 
the second, the interplay of environ- 
ment and observation. 

For the humanist, the laboratory is 
one’s soul, mind, imagination, and 
emotions. Impressions of the art, 
music, or writings of others are 
tested in an individual, personal 
laboratory. It is unique. The most 
normal reaction to new stimuli is 
one of evaluation—and also appre- 
ciation—but greater appreciation 
through evaluation. The improve- 
ment of capacity to screen the best 
from the better is the great end, 
whether in philosophical truth, perfec- 
tion in form, or fullness of meaning. 

Perhaps the humanist was a lonely 
child—one who thought too much— 
or who had problems. On the other 
hand, he may have grown up in a rich 
environment of appreciation of art, 
literature, religion, or music. 

The social scientist, one can assume, 
also had problems. Only the happy 
“practical” man avoids them. But 
the problems of the young social 
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scientist probably arose out of organi- 
zational arrangements beyond the 
capacity of the individual or his 
family to solve, such as economic 
and social arrangements, ambitions 
to advance in esteem, participation, 
and responsibility in a group; later, 
perhaps, in the attempt to understand 
the success or failure of business firms 
or political parties. It is out of the 
increasing drive to understand how 
human organization works that the 
social scientist is born. 


E HAVE come to the nub of 

the problem of discovering and 
developing the excelling social scien- 
tist. How can a combination of a 
love of inquiry and a sense of human 
organization be discovered? How can 
they be strengthened and enriched? 
The latter without the former may 
lead to a career as a “practical” 
politician, businessman, or public 
administrator. Both the love of 
inquiry and the sense of organization 
are vital to make a social scientist and 
not a “social engineer.” 

Probably the most effective indi- 
cator of an interest in and capacity 
for effective inquiry into human 
organization is early attainment in 
mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences. Organizational relationships 
and laws in the abstract and physical 
world, and later in living organisms, 
offer challenging practice scrimmages 
for the young person up to eighteen 
or twenty in testing his mind against 
complex systems of knowledge. But 
the social scientist does not begin to 
emerge unless inquiry leads to ques- 
tions about the drives that make men 
“tick,” as well as machines, molecules, 
and amoebae. The absence of excite- 


ment about literature, philosophy, or 
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SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


history is a tip-off that social science 
is probably not the goal. 

It is at this critical stage of eighteen 
to twenty that two important ele- 
ments must begin to work to make 
the first-rate social scientist: first, an 
expanding capacity for observation 
and analysis of human organizational 
activity, and second, a special form 
of inductive imagination, which, seeing 
scattered and partial manifestations 
of how human organization works, 
can visualize a more or less true 
and consistent pattern of the whole 
organization. 

Without the capacity for observa- 
tion and analysis of human organiza- 
tion applied in manifold ways, the 
prospective social scientist will be 
lacking in the essential raw materials 
of his lifework. Dead and recorded 
statistics are not enough. The second- 
hand descriptions by others are insuffi- 
cient, even though expressed in the 
pregnant language of an Adam Smith. 
The true social scientist (as opposed 
to the social bookkeeper or tech- 
nician) must have a sensitivity for all 
forms of human group action whether 
in the loosest assembly or in the 
tightest team play. It is this social 
rapport, touch, or tact which differ- 
entiates the first-rate social scientist 
from the first-rate natural scientist. 
It is tested, not in the little contacts 
of daily life, but in the understanding 
of great social forces that affect 
nations, corporations, or communities. 

But direct observation is a strictly 
limited means to develop an under- 
standing of complex institutions and 


forces. Even the flood of skilled 


reporting in our best newspapers 
carries with it only the more apparent 
fragments of actions, attitudes, loyal- 
ties, motivations, restraints, and rela- 
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tionships. To round these out into a 
comprehension of the organization 
and operation of social institutions, as 
wholes, involves an inductive imagina- 
tion which, though far less exact than 
that of the scientist, must deal in 
variables which would leave the latter 
in despairing frustration—and the 
engineer in a state of utter exaspera- 
tion. Only the humanist can sym- 
pathize with the social scientist in 
this respect. But too often he sym- 
pathizes from afar and retreats deeper 
into his search for responses of the 
individual man. Unless a true philos- 
opher, he leaves the crowd to his 
brasher colleague, the social scientist. 


OW then should social scientists 
be developed? What improve- 
ments can be made in existing methods 
of education and professional train- 
ing? Since space does not permit the 
full development of a total scheme, a 
few propositions may be summarized: 
First, social science is best taught 
after the student has matured in some 
degree in his powers of observation 
and analysis of social phenomena. 
A minimum degree of maturity does 
not usually develop before eighteen 
or nineteen. Before this time, the 
best preparation is that in mathe- 
matics, science, language, literature, 
and history. The sophomore year in 
college is perhaps the earliest for most 
students at which worth-while work 
can be done in social sciences. 
Second, it is important, however, 
that a prospective social scientist be 
thrown into the problems of his field 
by this time. Continued emphasis 
upon physical science may cause him 
to spurn the inexact attributes of 
social science. Continued preoccu- 
pation with the appreciation of past 
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cultural achievements may lead to an 
avoidance of the rugged wilderness of 
current social problems. The inte- 
grating disciplines of history, philos- 
ophy, and religion, however, support 
rather than divert a growing interest 
in social science. 

Third, to the fullest extent possible, 
the prospective social scientist should 
be encouraged to participate rigor- 
ously in all types of human organi- 
zational relationships, such as an 
employee in industry working for 
wages, a member or leader of teams 
or organizations, a teacher or exponent 
of doctrine or policy, an investigator 
of attitudes, desires, or convictions, or 
as a candidate for office. It is here 
that both college extra-curricular 
activities and summer employment 
make a vital contribution at a highly 
impressionable age. 

Fourth, the teaching of social sci- 
ences should be, as far as possible, by 
the discussion method. Observation 
should be tested not only against the 
written word and the teacher’s experi- 
ence, but also against the conflicting 
or confirming experiences and inter- 
pretations of fellow students. This is 
peculiarly important in the social 
sciences because the understanding 
of the reactions of the many, and the 
resolution of their differences, is the 
web and woof of social action. 

Fifth, as powers of observation and 
analysis of human organization ex- 
pand, inductive imagination should 
be stimulated. The student must 
gain facility in developing the alter- 
nating mental “current” of induction 
and deduction. The error of haggling 
criticism of unwanted social policy 
and conditions must be avoided. The 
aim is the understanding of the 
fundamental nature of social institu- 
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tions—a tremendous goal. The details 
of their operation can come later. 

Sixth, in the upper-college years, 
independent analysis of data about 
social institutions is greatly furthered 
through the preparation of carefully 
written reports. These should first 
emphasize what is and, as knowledge 
supports judgment, what should be. 
Under the maturing influence of such 
independent study, detailed judgments 
concerning segments of social struc- 
ture and processes become rounded 
out by continuing discussion into a 
practical social philosophy. 

Seventh, as undergraduate years 
give way to graduate, this interplay 
of observation, analysis, discussion, 
inductive imagination, and evalua. 
tion should operate in ever widening 
areas. In the later years, experience 
outside the university should include 
not only field investigation, but also 
responsible participation in policy 
development in industry or govern- 
ment in which all these approaches 
should be exercised. 

The social sciences can never 
live out of the world. Until Friday 
appeared, Robinson Crusoe would 
have been a poor social scientist 
even though he knew The Wealth of 
Nations by heart. It is easy, there- 
fore, to say how social scientists 
should be used. In addition to and 
along with their use in the instruction 
of young men and in the development 
of greater knowledge of social phe- 
nomena, past and present, they should 
be called upon to test their observa- 
tion, analysis, and inductive imagina- 
tion in developing and expressing 
judgments on sound policy in all 
those areas and operations of worth- 
while social activity in which they have 
built a competence. They have no 
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SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


special competence to determine scien- 
tific or engineering facts, or to 
interpret the expressions of individuals 
as such. Their goal, still so distant 
and beclouded, is to explain how 
these facts or expressions may best 
be implemented through organized 
human institutions and activities. 
To enhance their gradually growing 
insight, they should be used and 
tested constantly in the problems of 
the cold and demanding world. 


N IMMEDIATE and pressing 
A problem is how should social 
scientists be used in enhancing the 
security and social health of the 
United States and of the other 
freedom-loving nations of the world. 
This question may be limited, for 
present discussion, to the best use of 
the social scientist, as such, and not 
of the person applying a -social- 
science training to administration, 
practical politics, law, or journalism. 

Several principles may be sug- 
gested as to the manner in which social 
scientists should be used in govern- 
ment, the greatest demander of their 
services. An enumeration of the areas 
of use would become a catalogue: 

First, the social scientist should be 
used as an adviser rather than as a 
determiner of policy. In democratic 
government, policy is often that 
which is acceptable, rather than that 
which is most rational. The neces- 
sary compromises should be deter- 
mined by the politician, not the social 
scientist, even though the latter may, 
at times, need to suggest the least cost- 
ly compromise with optimum policy. 

Second, the independence and integ- 
rity of the social scientist’s profes- 
sional position must be respected 
whether he is employed in a full-time 
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staff capacity or only on occasion as a 
consultant. 

Third, the competence of the social 
scientist should include the broad 
organizational and functional aspects 
of the whole field of policy in which 
he is used. He should never cease to 
be a generalist in his discipline, no 
matter how much he concentrates his 
attention on a specific problem. 

Fourth, a valuable use of the social 
scientist in government is as an 
analyst and a catalyst in advisory 
boards, councils, and commissions 
which also contain members of special 
experience or interest. In such boards, 
the bits and pieces of administrative 
experience, varied public reactions, 
and conflicting or common goals can 
be processed by the rational analysis 
and inductive imagination of the 
social scientist to become the basis 
of sound group judgment. 

Finally, in times of national emer- 
gency, social invention is necessary. 
It is then that the person trained in 
free and ranging thought about social 
organization and action, as such, can 
offer valuable and practical sug- 
gestions. A fundamental understand- 
ing of structure permits the rebuilding 
of organization when repair or adjust- 
ment prove insufficient. 

The social scientist knows full well 
that the manner of his use will never 
fulfill all these conditions. But, unlike 
the natural scientist or the humanist, 
he cannot retire into his laboratory or 
study. He needs the world as much 
as the world needs him. With per- 
haps a special sympathy for the 
blundering strivings of a developing 
society, he must work patiently for 
that distant day when Mankind as a 
society will truly reflect the highest 
aspirations of Man as an individual. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 9] 


The Physical as Experience 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


For the Extension and Enrichment of Education 


VERY human experience is a 
mixture. We may 
identify one element as more 
prominent than another, but we 
misunderstand the nature of exper- 
ience whenever we regard any act 
as exclusively composed of the quality 
with which we attempt to endow it. 
Experience is an interaction of the 
whole organism with its environment, 
and the environment includes other 
persons as well as traditions, customs, 
and the local physical surroundings. 
Indeed, so clear is this fact that 
medicine, jurisprudence, and educa- 
tion have re-written their practices 
in order to take into account the 
total situation—the individual react- 
ing to and interacting with all the 
forces of the environment that play 
upon the materials of man. Because 
every experience embodies the reaction 
and interaction of the individual 
to and with his environment, the 
experience cannot be purely physical 
or purely mental. Only the need 
for identification breaks experience 
into categories such as_ spiritual, 
mental, social, moral, intellectual, or 
physical. These are terms of con- 
venience and largely without reality. 
Although common sense recognizes 
that one factor may be dominant, it is 
never wholly exclusive. 
In the popular view, these aspects 
of experience acquire a rank order 


that places the spiritual and mental 
at the top and the physical at the 
bottom. In this kind of classification, 
our patterns of speech conform, our 
ideas perpetuate unaltered views, and 
prejudices from the past continue 
into the present long after the facts 
of the matter have shown the situation 
to be quite otherwise. When it was 
believed that the physical stood in 
the way of the development of 
spiritual power, it was reasonable 
enough to degrade the former in 
order to elevate the latter. Over 
the years, a fastidiousness without 
wisdom has continued to look down 
its nose at muscles, but it should 
never be forgotten that a day of 
high moral purpose may depend 
more upon one’s circulation, as 
William James suggested, than upon 
one’s logical grounds. 

It is not only: that these aspects 
of experience are given a rank order 
but also that everywhere, and espe- 
cially in education, the idea persists 
that the physical is materialistic 
and the mental is spiritual. In such 
a spurious dichotomy, the mental 
and moral are in a world apart from 
the physical, so that, as John Dewey 
has suggested in Human Nature and 
Conduct: “If a sect should arise 
proclaiming that men ought to purify 
their lungs completely before they 
ever drew a breath it ought to 
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PHYSICAL AS EXPERIENCE 


win many adherents from professed 
moralists.’”! 

Sidney Smith once said, “The 
moment Ireland is mentioned the 
English seem to bid adieu to common 
sense.”? When education is mentioned, 
we in America quite uniformly think 
of mind and forget emotional drives, 
social relationships, physical perform- 
ances, and the sources of our common 
joys, the senses. The desire to 
develop minds leads us to forget 
that we are organisms with a long 
history of attempts to make first 
the spiritual and then the mental 
triumphant; we ought to forego the 
temptation to make the physical 
foremost as National Socialism in 
Germany tried to do and as Russian 
Communism continues to try. 

These distortions, whether of the 
spiritual, the mental, or the physical, 
should not mislead us. Aware of 
the limitations of the physical, we 
are none the less its sponsors and 
should still insist that the physical 
is universal and timeless. Every- 
where, in all modern education of 
children, Vittorina da Feltra lives 
again in the impulse to educate the 
whole child. Every gymnasium is 
a monument to Nachtegall, who 
built the first one in modern times. 
Juvenal’s phrase, Mens sana in 
corpore sano, and Rousseau’s apho- 
rism, “The weaker the body the 
more it commands, the stronger the 
more it obeys,” are timeless. The 
dance in its simplest forms speaks a 
universal language. It is the expres- 


sion alike of religion and of love. It 
is intimately entwined with all human 
traditions of war, of work, of pleasure, 


'New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922. p. 10. 
*Phillips, Wendell. ‘“The Scholar in a Republic,” 
Speeches, Lectures and Letters (Second Series). 
Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1891. 
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of love, of death, of seedtime and 
harvest. When Cecil Sharpe intro- 
duced English country dances to 
Americans, he helped us learn more 
than steps, but we should never 
forget that in the “steps” we gain 
what verbalization can never give. 
The physical can never be understood 
from an easy chair, and only the 
person whose physical experiences 
are superior can ever really know 
what excellence in the physical means. 
Man has always played. The forms 
vary, the penalties change, but the 
great athletic festivals of ancient 
Greece leave a bit of themselves 
here and there as the crowds gather 
on Saturday afternoons in the stadia 
of our universities. 


W: SHALL keep the balance 
even if we remember that the 
physical experience is physical in 
its outward manifestation but mental 
and emotional, social and moral, 
in its relationships and meanings. 
Thus we may help education to 
abandon the tendency toward an 
exclusive emphasis upon mind and so 
change itself into a rational procedure 
for the education of the whole man. 
Everyone is aware of the tremen- 
dous prestige associated with a high 
level of mental activity. Mental 
competence of a high order is essential 
in all the large undertakings of 
government, business, industry, medi- 
cine, law, and education. And yet, 
even as the physical alone is not 
adequate for the whole of life, neither 
is the mental a sufficient tool. Think- 
ing is an abstract word that stands 
for the several ways in which an 
individual reacts to the forces that 
play upon him. And in his varied 
responses, he employs physical, emo- 
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tional, and mental resources condi- 
tioned by experience. To regard 
thinking as the function of the 
brain alone and to forget the réle 
of endocrine glands, digestive juices, 
eliminative mechanisms, muscle tone, 
and other physical and physiological 
factors is to ignore pertinent scientific 
evidence. Apparently we limit our- 
selves when we stand for anything, 
and the ability to admire scholarly 
performance without at the same 
time losing sight of the value of 
other traits as equally important 
has evaded us. The whole man goes 
to school and college and the whole 
man should be educated: not merely 
the speaking, seeing, writing, and 
reciting person, but also the feeling, 
believing, doing, and behaving person. 
President Butler writing of the college 
student in his 1932 Annual Report 
said then, “Evidence of his character 
building should come first; and evi- 
dence of his good manners and respect 
and concern for others second; and 
these lacking, no amount of intel- 
lectual performance of any kind should 
win him advancement and gradua- 
tion.” There are several suggestions 
that seem appropriate to make. 


IRST, every experience, including 

the physical, is dependent upon 
the conditions of life. Man, like 
every other form of life, persists in 
accordance with the ability of the 
vital functions to maintain the pro- 
cesses of living. One may not like 
the physical but it remains, permanent 
and abiding, going on from generation 
to generation. It arises from the 
same soil that produced the birds 
and beasts, the flowers and the weeds, 
the loves and the hates of human- 
kind. Whatever virtue we may assign 
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to a kind of life that we admire, 
we can never properly ignore the 
physical, for it represents the breath- 
ing, circulating, moving, listening, 
seeing, and thinking person. More- 
over, if it is mind that intrigues 
us, we must remember that the 
finest thoughts and highest purposes 
arise out of an organism that is 


physical. As Irwin Edman says, 


Whatever goods there may be in 
existence ... it is out of animal soil 
that they grow and by a human nature, 
animal in its basis, that they are appre- 
hended and enjoyed. . . . No crop was 
ever disdained because it was manure 
that helped to produce it.’ 


Precisely! The physical is as much 
ours as our poems and philosophies, 
our religions and our morals. It is 
truly a part of what we are, and 
nothing can be done to erase it. 

Moreover, the physical conditions 
in a very real way the level of life 
that goes on. Our opinions and 
convictions, our attitudes and our 
faiths, ebb and rise according to 
inner physical processes as well as 
outer experiences. To develop the 
physical and maintain it at a high 
level is the clear obligation of all 
those who have responsibility for 
education. Dewey writes, ‘To the 
being fully alive, the future is not 
ominous but a promise.” 

Here is faith in the physical with 
sure understanding of the force of 
the physical in human_ behavior. 
Contrast the purpose to produce 
Americans who are fully alive with 
the purpose to produce critics of 
the social scene around us. This 
precious thing, life, which we plan 


8The Contemporary and His Soul New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. pp.169-70 

4Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Ba alch 
and Company, 1934. p. 18. 
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so carefully to preserve, has a tremen- 
dous qualitative range and the differ- 
ences among persons are enormous. 
To be fully alive, with ready energy 
for the tasks ahead, with a zest 
and enthusiasm for old and new 
experiences, to live at one’s best, 
are the common ideals of thoughtful 
persons. The physical experience, 
uniquely although not alone, serves 
such ideals. One supreme value of 
physical experience is the reality 
of the present moment, the enjoy- 
ment of the dance or sport now, 
the rich fullness of the present without 
apprehension of the future or recrimi- 
nation for the past. Failure to enjoy 
the present because we subordinate 
it to what is absent lowers the level 
at which life goes on. This rarely 
happens with the physical. 


ECOND, the physical experience, 

like the moral and intellectual, 
the emotional, social, and esthetic, is 
to be judged by the purposes to 
which it is devoted. The crucial 
question is not whether we shall 
employ the physical but how we are 
going to use it. The choice is funda- 
mentally never between the physical 
and the mental but how to acquire 
an intelligent attitude about each. 
For the sponsors of the place of the 
physical in education and in the life 
of man there exists a special handicap, 
because they have so often devoted 
their energies to ends that are 
unworthy and at times unrelated to 
the pressing problems of American 
life. We import Danish gymnastics 
without regard for or consideration 
of the basic facts that ought to 
determine any practice in the curric- 
ulum. The present policy in our 
colleges of prominence for the athlete 
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and neglect of the non-athlete con- 
tributes nothing but woe to the task 
of achieving proper purposes. We 
should never forget that an athletic 
aristocracy in the college, whether 
recruited inside or outside the Sanity 
Code, is rugged individualism in 
social life and has about the same 
justification. High statues always 
cast long shadows, but the shadows 
reveal nothing of the quality of 
the statues. We can never safely 
assume that the number of people in 
the stadium is a measure of anything 
but the “gate.” And while Bowl 
games increase in number, the course 
of action must be viewed in relation 
to the purposes that prevail. The 
chaotic sports picture is but one 
frame in the film of our current 
society. Although the charters of 
American colleges declare that their 
purposes are educational, neither 
trustees nor faculties have seriously 
proposed to use athletics for educa- 
tional outcomes. The failure at this 
point can be variously explained. 
Some would wish to observe that 
college policy reflected the academic 
mind as it operated within the phi- 
losophy that assumed a dichotomy 
between body and mind. Others 
would note that college athletics, 
in the past, looked to the initiative 
of students for their origin; and 
that these students, operating within 
the culture to which they belonged, 
used games as business enterprises 
and not as educational experiences. 
Whatever the explanation given for 
the origin of our present difficulties, it 
is certain that institutional policies 
in athletics are made in terms of 
monetary outcomes rather than edu- 
cational goals. Moreover, the prob- 
lem is intensified by the failure 
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to accord to the physical a responsible 
and exalted place in the education 
of youth, and its consequent assign- 
ment to unworthy ends and purposes. 
Those who are critical of, or merely 
indifferent to, the place of the physical 
in education fail to appreciate the 
nature and intensity of the problem 
that we face in education; it is to 
make the physical, as Plato suggested, 
an effective instrument of the life 
of ideas, human relationships, enrich- 
ing recreations, and rewarding enthu- 
siasms. To allow college sport to 
serve other than socially constructive 
ends is to ignore the profound educa- 
tive possibilities in physical exper- 
ience. Present athletic policies lead 
to corruption, deny the common 
good, and breed attitudes in the 
athletes that later bear their rotten 
fruit in public life. 


HIRD, the physical in its broad- 

est expressions is one way out 
of the disillusionments of the present 
generation. The revolt against our 
present culture is felt by modern 
man whenever he encounters the 
noise, rush, and chaos of city life; 
and the cure seems to be a new 
education that will give a proper 
stress to the place of the senses in 
the good life. The moralists have 
been afraid of sense and have con- 
demned it, so that many men and 
women are without realization of 
the intrinsic meanings that sense 
experience can yield. 

The cure of disillusionment is not 
argument or thought but, as Edman 
suggests, “a renewal of the sources 
of vitality and interest germane to a 
healthy human nature.’* A_ trip 
round the links is never merely a 


5Edman, op. cit., p. 179. 
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game, a hike through the woods is 
more than a practical hygiene, and 
a swim in the out-of-doors puts one 
in touch with the creative forces of 
nature. There will be those who 
will call this sort of thing not educa- 
tion but play, and will warn against 
a waste of time. But the essence of 
education in the physical is time. 
A boy will throw a ball thousands of 
times to learn to throw it accurately, 
and it is this sort of excellence that 
all but guarantees participation over 
the years. If time is the essence of 
the physical experience, space is its 
correlative. These two terms, filled 
with connotations of infinity, relate 
in this connection to very finite 
values. The boundlessness of space 
that intrigues the philosopher is a 
mockery for many schools, surrounded 
by the factories, stores, and homes 
of an industrialized community. The 
reach of time, even when enriched 
by the concept that Bergson gave 
to duration, seems but a fantasy when 
educational programs are analyzed 
into their schedules. 

If this new emphasis upon the 
senses is to be made, we shall need 
to revise viewpoints. 
is made only to procedures, it 1s 
important to state that learning to 
dance may be as truly educational 
as learning to write. But if reference 


is made to life and living, then | 
learning to dance, to play, to go. 


into the woods and fields, and to | 


find recreation in nature’s solemn 
or gay mysteries may be much more 
significant than learning to write. 
Alternatives are not required, how- 


ever, and comparisons are odious — 


except for emphasis. Writing there 
must be, of course. Equally essential 
are those educations of the senses asso- 
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ciated with many physical experiences. 
I would not desire to oversimplify 
the problem of the senses with which 
we are concerned. Involved in it 
are a long tradition of morality, 
the influence of various philosophies, 
and the practices of governments 
and institutional religion. William 
James recognized this problem when, 
with rare insight and delightful phrase, 
he wrote 
. . . We are trained to seek the choice, 
the rare, the exquisite exclusively, and to 
overlook the common. We are stuffed 
with abstract conceptions and glib with 
verbalities and verbosities; and in the 
culture of these higher functions the 
peculiar sources of joy connected with our 
simpler functions often dry up, and we 
grow stone-blind and insensible to life’s 
more elementary and general goods 
and joys.® 
In such situations, it is the physical 
experience that restores the balance. 
In a rational education of the whole 
person, the good that comes from 
seeing, smelling, thirsting, doing, and 
daring with one’s body, this good 
education of the senses, will grow 
with the years. 


ND finally, the sponsors of the 
physical as experience in the 
development of youth and throughout 
the life of man ought to be interested 
in all the agencies, movements, and 
institutions that give promise of 
contributing to their purposes. They 
should be interested in new proposals 
and yet remember that life in all 
its exciting forms is too varied to 
be pressed into a single mold. Any 
disposition to center attention upon 
biological objectives leads inevitably 


®“On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students 
on Some of Life’s Ideals. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1929. p. 257. 
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to distortion, with weight-lifting 
achieving a prominence quite unde- 
served. Whatever one may wish 
to say about formal gymnastics— 
and surely all will wish to speak 
kindly of the dead—it is certain 
that those who sponsored it thirty 
years ago gave their energy fruitlessly. 
The current movement toward co- 
ordination of heaith education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation holds 
great promise for the development of 
youth and the enrichment of Ameri- 
can social life. It is necessary, possi- 
ble, and desirable to organize these 
three areas under education, to deal 
with the problems they involve as 
a single administrative unit, and to 
utilize the forces of this unified 
organization, not for the development 
of separate and special areas, but 
for the extension and enrichment 
of education in which the gains may 
be more marked for the institution 
called the school than for the institu- 
tions called the clinic, the gymnasium, 
or the playground. 

Isaak Walton wrote in the Angler 
that Dr. Botelier was accustomed 
to remark that doubtless God might 
have made a better berry than the 
strawberry but that doubtless God 
never did. And I suppose that the 
reader would assent to the claim 
that doubtless there might be a 
better institution for the development 
and maintenance of a free nation 
than the American public school 
but that doubtless no such institution 
exists. The school is responsible for 
the teaching of the basic skills, it is 
a socializing force of the greatest 
importance, and it is the strategic 
place for the development of the 
physique, health, leisure interests, 

[Continued on page 503) 
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Humanities for 
Engineering Students 


By HERBERT A. SAWYER 


The University of Alabama Program 


VER one hundred years ago 
the first courses in “civil” 
engineering were introduced 
as electives in the undergraduate 
curriculum. Since then, the steady 
expansion of engineering knowledge 
has resulted in the almost con- 
tinuous introduction of new engineer- 
ing courses, until in recent years the 
purely engineering part of the cur- 
riculum, including basic science and 
mathematics courses, is sufficient to 
have filled the whole undergraduate 
curriculum of many years ago. What 
happened to the languages, literature, 
history, and social studies—corner- 
stones of a college education when 
engineering was first introduced? The 
most essential, English composition, 
economics, and business courses, which 
are directly involved in engineering 
practice, were retained, thus crowding 
the average engineering curriculum 
so that the four-year program con- 
tains about five years of work. 
Further crowding was impossible, so 
all of the others were gradually and 
of necessity discarded. This slow 
process, leading to the almost com- 
plete elimination of all but the most 
practical courses, was so gradual that 
engineers have barely yet recognized 
what has happened. 
Engineering is one of the most 


practical of the professions; the engi- 
neer and his clients are immediately 
confronted with the very tangible 
results of his practice. This very 
direct functionalism is one of the most 
attractive things about the profession, 
but it may also explain why engineers 
have so long neglected studies of 
long-range value and of great eventual 
functional importance. 

Engineers, and more particularly, 
engineering educators, have begun to 
realize, in recent years, along with 
their colleagues in other fields of 
higher education, that this particu- 
laristic practical trend has gone too 
far. They will not quite agree with 
John Henry Newman, who in the 
Idea of a University said that 
education in the mechanical tradition 
“is exhausted on what is particular 
and external,” and that “knowledge, 
as it tends more and more to be 
particular, ceases to be knowledge,”! 
but they do realize that the engineer- 
ing student has been unbalanced in 
favor of the particularistic, mechanical 
education absolutely necessary to his 
profession. An example of this new 
awareness is illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation, selected from an “ Intro- 
duction for the Student,” distributed 
by the University of Alabama, which 


1London: Longmans, Green, 1919. pp. 99-100, 112. 
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explains to the student the importance 
of his socio-humanistic studies. 

The engineer is realizing more than 
ever that he spends only one-third of his 
time in engineering, and all of his time 
in living; that added perspective will make 
him a better citizen and leader and even 
a better engineer; that human computing 
machines are of limited and even ques- 
tionable value in the present world, and 
that the university is the best equipped 
place to learn what all man’s past experi- 
ence can teach him about the art of living. 

The engineer knows how to solve simple 
problems and make judgments almost 
automatically on the basis of purely 
numerical or materialistic data. He needs 
more facility in recognizing and evalu- 
ating the intangibles. He needs this 
facility to better meet the complex 
problems of living, involving right and 
wrong, religion and the spirit, marriage 
and family relationships, and mental 
health and happiness. He also needs 
this facility to meet the strange com- 
plexities he will find in his professional 
practice, where governing factors may be 
organizational, ethical, esthetic, or in the 
field of human relations. 

The engineer can afford even less than 
the pure scientist to say that these 
problems are out of his field, or even 
worse, that if science does not give the 
answer, the problem is not worth solving, 
and thus ostrich-like hide his intelligence 
in the sand whenever one of these prob- 
lems involving human values comes up. 
He must also realize that he is part of a 
democracy, a rule by the people, and 
that a popular ignorance on social ques- 
tions changes democracy to a rule of 
ignorance. 

The engineer who through ignorance 
overlooks or grossly misunderstands non- 
scientific evidence in making his decisions 
displays as much narrowness and prejudice 
as the religious fanatic or inquisitionist. 
His mistaken decisions may well have 
results even more tragic to himself and 
to mankind. 
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Naturally engineers have been turn- 
ing to their colleagues in the more 
liberal arts and sciences for at least a 
little taste of what they lack of this 
facility. Ideally a humanistic—social 
studies program should tap the best 
of the resources of the university to 
remove this deficiency. 


ACK of time, the universal and 
often perhaps beneficent governor 
of the curriculum-planner, seemed 
especially oppressive when plans were 
made for the program at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Yet engineering 
educators jettisoned their pet pro- 
fessional courses on a heroic scale to 
obtain the time that has been made 
available for the program. They 
have wisely decided that after gradua- 
tion the engineer could complete the 
unfinished superstructure of profes- 
sional training much more easily than 
he could strengthen a foundation in 
basic science and mathematics under- 
mined by cutbacks. 

Many, not all, think that ideally 
the curriculum should be lengthened 
to five years. In practice this trend 
has been slow because of competition, 
student economics, and the resistance 
to breaking with the four-year tradi- 
tion. Graduate engineering enroll- 
ment has doubled in relation to 
undergraduate enrollment since 1940, 
but even the total of these two trends 
indicates that it will be many more 
years before the five-or-more-year 
curriculum becomes standard. 

Even with a five-year curriculum 
few hours could be added to the 
present 135 to 155 semester-hours 
required for an engineering degree. 
The engineer will never have enough 
time for a full liberal-arts program 
measured by traditional standards. 


| | 
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On the other hand, at Alabama the 
planners of this program have tried 
to avoid the effect which so often 
accompanies lack of time—fractiona- 
tion. Many universities have created 
a new organization or department to 
take care of the specialized needs of 
engineering students. The bad fea- 
tures of this solution are that the 
resulting overlapping is probably 
uneconomical, and, most important, 
the faculties and students are deprived 
of the obvious advantages of more 
intermingling and exchanging of 
ideas—a primary function of the 
university. Specialization has already 
splintered the university into so many 
insulated, isolated pieces! Another 
common solution is to allow the 
engineering student to elect enough 
of 20 to 30 approved existing courses 
to make up the time requirement of 
the program. The existing courses 
were not developed for the engineering 
student with such limited time, so 
this solution is perhaps worse, because 
it means fractionation for the student 
instead of for the university—the 
student has merely “mastered” frac- 
tions of humanistic discipline and 
knowledge (which are to him unre- 
lated). Naturally the significance of 
such isolated studies is lost to him, 
and their elective status makes him 
wonder at their importance. 

The whole socio-humanistic area 
may be regarded as a vast body of 
ideas, each with its own magnitude of 
importance, and each requiring from 
a certain minimum to a certain 
maximum of study time for a corre- 
spondingly partial to complete under- 
standing. Then it is theoretically 
possible to select enough of these 
ideas, in order of their importance, 
and with study times matching needs 
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of the students, to fill any program, 
whether it is one or hundreds of 
semester-hours long. The problem 
has been to attain this perfect solu- 
tion in a program of about 20 hours 
for engineering students within the 
framework of the existing university 
organization—an organization which 
has historically evolved in every 
detail to provide a program of about 
100 hours in the same area for stu- 
dents in the liberal arts. 

Any such solution to this problem 
within such a framework requires 
entirely new and revolutionary educa- 
tional methods and materials, and 
hence would be impossible without 
the fullest co-operation of the rest of 
the university. Dean ten Hoor and 
his faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences have given Dean Cudworth 
and the College of Engineering their 
fullest and most sympathetic co- 
operation in both conception and 
execution of the program, so_ the 
greatest part of the credit for its 
success should go to them. 


HE greatest difficulty, and «he 

point of departure, of the 20-hour 
program as compared with the con- 
ventional three- or four-year program, 
is in the selection of ideas in order 
of their importance. As would be 
expected, here practice is probably 
furthest from the theoretical ideal. 
Imagine selecting twenty hours’ worth 
of ideas from the several thousands of 
hours offered by the dozens of depart- 
ments of the modern university with 
any assurance of selecting the most 
important! 

Several policies were adhered to, 
however, which seemed to help in 
selecting and condensing this material. 
The program has been purposely 
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spread over the four years of the 
engineering curriculum instead of con- 
centrated in the first two years. The 
50 per cent of entering students who 
manage to survive the last two years 
are both more able and more mature 
than their departed brethren, so 
courses offered in this period can be 
much more meaty than the conven- 
tional introductory course. An inci- 
dental advantage of this schedule 
is that the student is not allowed to 
forget social problems in his last two 
years, and conclude that, after all, 
social problems are secondary to 
practical engineering problems. 

But crowding these courses with 
more material than is allowable in 
lower-level courses did little to solve 
the main problem, selecting the 
material on the basis of importance. 
The student must recognize this 
importance as well as the educator. 
The beginning student, usually very 
skeptical, develops a receptive atti- 
tude only if he sees the importance 
of the material, no matter how well 
it is presented. 

The engineer’s concept of impor- 
tance is a product of his professional 
training and practice, which is domi- 
nated by the utilitarianism and 
functionalism already mentioned. The 
objectivity of the pure scientist would 
make a failure out of any engineer. 
In all his work the engineer must be 
incurably afflicted with a human- 
welfare bias; he cares little for Truth; 
he is only interested in those physical 
truths which help man. The engineer 
realizes that somebody should search 
for Truth; he knows he must have 
the help of the pure scientist, but he 
also realizes that he would lower his 
engineering effectiveness by becoming 
absorbed in pure science. Likewise, 
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in the engineer’s short study of the 
humanities and social sciences, which 
by very definition are man-centered, 
he is impatient with pure objectivity. 
Since he believes that here, more than 
ever, importance depends on human 
bias, he has more difficulty in appre- 
ciating the position of the social 
scientist to whom human welfare is a 
distraction than he does that of the 
physical scientist. But even if the 
long-range importance of the purely 
objective approach is granted, he 
chooses to study only those findings 
of most importance to human welfare, 
since he must choose. 

Thus he is more interested in the 
history of Bolshevik Russia than of 
Tudor England. He is more inter- 
ested in schizophrenia than in the 
technical names for all parts of the 
brain. He is more interested in the 
problems related to attainment of 
world government than in the precise 
duties of our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He is more interested in the 
influence of war on the evolutionary 
process than in enumerating the 
known types of prehistoric man. He 
is more interested in the causes of 
business cycles than in the mechanisms 
of foreign exchange. He is more 
interested in the relation between 
population and natural resources than 
in the exports of Argentina. And he 
is more interested in the Prince of 
Denmark than in the exact date of 
Shakespeare’s birth. 

The obvious danger of this approach 
is superficiality. Some may liken 
engineers to children who would 
rather live on candy than on vege- 
tables. Engineers would liken them- 
selves to the pilot who crowded a 
pound of chocolate instead of a pound 
of tomatoes into his cockpit. All can 
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agree that one factor which tends to 
save this approach from the super- 
ficiality of a junior—high school debate 
is the discipline and intensity of the 
engineer’s training in his professional 
specialty. The educated man needs 
both discipline of thought and breadth 
of understanding, and probably the 
great contribution of social studies to 
engineering education is breadth. 
The program for engineering stu- 
dents at the University of Alabama for 
the past academic year has consisted 
of the following required courses: 


Classical and Modern English Liter- 
ature—A critical study of outstanding 
examples of English literature. Liter- 
ature was chosen to introduce the 
humanities because it is at once perhaps 
man’s most important art form and 
man’s most important medium of intel- 
lectual expression. Six quarter-hours; 
second and third year. 

Economic Problems and Policies with 
Engineering Applications (Taught by 
School of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration and College of Engineering)— 
The material bases for human social 
relationships; the production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth; engineering 
economics. Nine or twelve quarter- 
hours; second or third, and fourth year. 

Man and His Behavior—A study of 
man as an organism, including: biological 
foundations, pre- and post-natal develop- 
ment; heredity, environment, and evolu- 
tion; behavior adjustments, adjustmental 
difficulties, and psychotherapy; social 
influences; and emotion. Three quarter- 
hours; third year. 

Foundations of the Modern World— 
A historical survey of man, his civiliza- 
tions, and his important intellectual 
achievements, with special emphasis on 
Western civilization and its evidently 
developing crisis. Three quarter-hours; 
fourth year. 

Contemporary Social Problems—The 
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problems of population and resources, 
race relations, education, socialism and 
capitalism, dictatorship and democracy, 
internationalism and nationalism, and 
war and peace. Three quarter-hours; 
fourth year. 

Problems of Philosophy—A philosoph- 
ical study of the peculiarly human 
qualities of man—his thinking, knowl- 
edge, religion, right and wrong, and 
related problems. Three quarter-hours; 
fourth year. 


As Dean ten Hoor has said, 
would be unwise to be committed to 
this program as final. All concerned 
realize it is not ideal, and further 
modification is planned. 


N AN attempt to make these 

courses valuable, yet attractive, 
and broad, yet unified, several special 
techniques have been used. The prob- 
lem approach, common to many 
engineering courses, has been used in 
a number of these courses. The state- 
ment of a human or social problem 
arouses the interest of the student 
and makes him more receptive to 
whatever applicable data or theory 
the instructor then introduces. The 
aura of functionalism accompanying 
this procedure obviously satisfies the 
engineer’s criterion of importance— 
his human bias. Some instructors, 
trained in the objective tradition, tend 
to present only the problem without 
venturing evaluation of its possible 
solutions and without encouraging 
the student to do so. The student 
soon finds he cannot expect the 
definite answers to these problems 
that he is trained to produce for his 
professional problems but, since they 
must be answered, he perhaps excus- 
ably feels that those best qualified 
should at least give their opinion as 
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to the general direction of the best 
answer. A corollary of the problem 
approach is the omission of the mass 
of technical definitions, classifications, 
and purely descriptive material, which, 
admittedly necessary for the future 
specialist, are unnecessary for these 
students—unless they throw light on 
the previously posed problem. 

Guest lecturers have been used 
with apparently good effect in several 
of the courses. One of them, “‘Con- 
temporary Social Problems,” utilizes 
as many as twenty lecturers. The 
added authority, stimulation, and 
breadth furnished by these lecturers 
have evidently more than offset the 
tendency to disunity (which was also 
held in check by a conscientious 
co-ordinator). 

Early in the planning of the pro- 
gram it was decided that top quality 
instruction of large sections was 
preferable to less outstanding instruc- 
tion of numerous small sections. By 
scheduling lecture sections of most 
of these courses only once a year, 
enrolling one hundred to two hundred 
students, it has been possible to 
attract the best instructional talent 
of the University. The advantages 
of this top-notch instruction seem 
to far outweigh this system’s dis- 
advantages, about which, however, 
center the main criticisms of the 
program. Besides the lack of indi- 
vidual attention, the objective type 
of recitation and examination prac- 
tically necessary for such large sec- 
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tions deprives the student of practice 
in written expression—and engineer- 
ing students are not usually facile 
writers. Responsibility for develop- 
ment in writing has been primarily 
charged to the four quarters of 
English and technical composition 
which the student takes in his first 
and third years, and secondarily to his 
professional instructors, for whom he 
prepares many written reports. 

An important amount of classroom 
time is devoted to questions and 
discussion from students. With large 
sections, the percentage of students 
who participate is, of course, small, 
but this selectivity has also tended to 
eliminate the impulsive, thoughtless 
comments which so often cause 
smaller-scale discussions to degen- 
erate into irrelevancy. The writer 
has observed that the combination of 
first-class instruction and pointed 
discussion has held student interest 
very well in every one of the courses 
described despite the size of the 
section. 

At the close of several of these 
courses, anonymous student opinion 
as to their value has been solicited. 
The majority have expressed their 
general approval of every course. 
Many helpful and stimulating sug- 
gestions have also been obtained in 
this way. An unfavorable minority 
was present in every case, usually 
very small. Perhaps future changes 
and experiments in the program will 
add to the favorable majority. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 9] 


Engineering Education and the 
Social Sciences: a Criticism 


By ROBERT B. ECKLES 


The Problem of Humanizing the Engineering Program 


URING the last war the people 
I) of this country asked the 

engineer to bring about a 
miracle. Production of the vast quan- 
tity of war materials to snecification 
was this miracle. The e: gineer was 
adequate for this specific task. But 
can society rely upon him for intelli- 
gent and similar useful service in the 
future? The training that the engi- 
neering student receives in our tech- 
nical colleges provides a partial answer 
to this question. From the point of 
view of a friendly critic it is doubtful 
if his studies in engineering cur- 
riculums give him the basic training 
essential for the performance of neces- 
sary social services. In certain respects 
his present training would seem to a 
social scientist to be at fault. In 
the average engineering college the 
amount of money that has to be 
spent and the amount of time con- 
sumed on the teaching of applied 
sciences make it almost impossible 
for the student to study the most 
fundamental ideas and problems of 
the humanities or the social sciences. 
The emphasis put upon professional 
attainments in the engineering cur- 
riculum is both necessary and exclu- 
sive in character. The engineer is 
taught to use the forces of nature in 
the service of society. His present 


academic training teaches him a great 
deal about the services and very little 
about the society. 

Preparation of the young engineer 
is professionally excellent. Very few 
engineering graduates install or man- 
age bad light plants or leaky sewers. 
Thousands of them carry on research 
in such fields as industrial develop- 
ment, quality control, and the design 
of new and useful machinery. The 
engineer differs in his collegiate train- 
ing from the student of physical 
sciences in the amount of time he is 
asked to give to applied mechanical 
studies and design. His curriculum 
includes such basic sciences as chem- 
istry, physics, and mathematics. Here 
his course parallels that of the scien- 
tist. It differs most in the study of 
the applied sciences such as stress, 
design of materials, and applied 
mechanics. Recently he has added 
to these, studies of cost accounting 
and management processes. Through- 
out his college career he is held to high 
standards of professional attainment. 

The professional engineering socie- 
ties and the engineering faculties in 
co-operation are able to produce 
engineers who compare favorably in 
the quality of their professional train- 
ing with graduates of medical or law 
schools. The ethical standards of 
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the engineering profession also com- 
pare favorably with those of medicine 
and law. The challenges that the 
engineer faces in serving society are 
naturally different from those of the 
other professions. The engineer must 
understand the correct use of raw 
materials. The use and adaptation 
to various purposes of radioactive 
minerals is a challenge both to the 
engineer and the physical scientist. 
The engineer is taught to observe 
physical laws and have the joy of 
seeing machinery and buildings come 
from his correct applications of 
principles. 


UT a toll is exacted for this pro- 

fessional accomplishment. The 
engineer is hardly able to serve 
society to the fullest extent unless he 
can overcome a serious handicap 
created by the requirements of his 
profession. This handicap is found 
in the intensive studies that teach 
him to think inductively. There is 
nothing wrong with inductive think- 
ing. Everyone in some way or other 
makes use of inductive mental proc- 
esses. However, the villain of the 
piece, so to speak, is this highly 
valued ability to reason logically. 
To become an engineer a student 
must learn to weigh and value facts 
and principles. His findings result 
in hypotheses that can be proved. 
A misapplication of a single law of 
physics or applied mechanics may 
result in injury or death when trans- 
lated into faulty bridges or buildings. 
It is proper that the engineering 
student devote most of his time to 
learning how to think and how to 
apply what he has learned. Formulas, 
therefore, and the correct habits of 
thought, are absolutely vital for him. 
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His drawing board and his slide rule 
serve as symbols of his profession, in 
which accuracy and elimination of 
error are so essential. The slide rule, 
indeed, is the key to the engineer’s 
empire. It is the tool by which he 
applies the rules learned inductively. 
It is likely, however, to be the only 
key that the engineer possesses. The 
structure of modern civilization has 
so many rooms that understanding 
how to live within it demands the use 
not of one but of many keys. 

As the engineer uses the key of 
inductive thinking in the form of the 
slide rule, he has molded it to fit 
only one door. It is not from willful- 
ness or from blindness that the 
engineer has acted in this way. He 
has been forced to eliminate some 
things and emphasize others in his 
professional education. If he is to 
learn his profession and fulfill his 
obligations as a member of it, how- 
ever, he must not only learn one set of 
facts well but learn that others are 
equally necessary. This is the reason 
for saying that the engineer’s training, 
with its emphasis on inductive proc- 
esses, does not prepare him for the 
fullest possible social service. 

When the engineer turns from 
immediate problems of mechanics to 
other fields, he assumes that the 
inductive processes as he knows them 
can be used equally well in solving 
all problems. Assuredly, they can 
be so used, providing that he is 
familiar with the materials and criteria 
necessary to understand other fields. 
Unfortunately, the hazards of experi- 
mentation in social insurance or slum 
clearance cannot be dealt with in 
precisely the same manner as working 
out the stress and strain of steel 
structures. For example, the engi- 
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neer is apt to find that unemployment 
is caused by a given number of 
economic and social facts and condi- 
tions. Unfortunately for him, unem- 
ployment problems cannot be solved 
by the mere arrangement of social- 
problem components in a given order. 
He is likely to think that a solution 
to social problems is easy. He is too 
ready to believe that if induction will 
solve problems of building construc- 
tion, precisely the same mental pro- 
cedures will at once give a solution for 
unemployment. As a result, his train- 
ing provides him with a habit of 
thought and a point of view that are 
not sufficiently flexible. He is uncom- 
fortable when confronted by condi- 
tions and facts that cannot be easily 
explained in terms of a mechanical 
formula. In this case his training 
in systematic thinking can be, and is, 
a detriment. 


important along with 
systematic thinking, of course, is 
the possession of broad knowledge and 
intellectual flexibility. By and large, 
the present curriculums of engineering 
students in American universities do 
not develop these characteristics to a 
great degree. There is too much 
time spent in the engineering cur- 
riculum on the acquisition of pro- 
fessional knowledge, and too little 
time on the study of economics, 
history, and the humanities. Engi- 
neering faculties are conscious of this 
problem and are making sincere 
efforts, of course, to meet it. This is 
a good sign and brings credit to 
professional education in the applied 
sciences. 

Some engineering curriculums give 
opportunities for the study of “prac- 
tical subjects.” Courses in business 
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letter writing, sales, or management 
of labor are available. Their uses 
are obvious. Hence their popularity 
as electives with engineering students, 
Engineering faculties also allow some 
time for a student to acquire basic 
understandings of economics and his- 
tory. Deans usually have a kind 
word for such nontechnical courses. 
They put in as many of such courses 
as time will permit. However, the 
time allowed general-education courses 
in the engineering curriculum is piti- 
fully small. In the average technical 
college probably less than 30 per cent 
of the average student’s time is 
allotted to subjects not strictly 
professional. 

The reason more time is not given 
in the average engineering college is 
that market demands and cost make 
it impossible. Young men finishing 
four years of engineering training can 
usually find employment at a sat- 
isfactory starting figure. Current 
opportunities in sales and in admin- 
istration for engineering graduates 
are both lucrative and numerous. 
A few engineering colleges have, of 
course, gone over to a five- or six-year 
program. But the student’s desire 
to enter professional practice as soon 
as possible, combined with the market 
demand for engineers, favors the 
present four-year program. 

The cost of adding a fifth or even 
a sixth year to engineering cur- 
riculums makes a favorite of the 
four-year program. Maintenance of 
laboratories, summer camps, and pro- 
fessional faculties forces up the cost 
of educating engineers several times 
above that of the ordinary student in 
the arts college. Cost and employ- 


ment opportunities are factors which 
necessitate an arrangement of study 
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that allows only a minimum of time 
for undergraduate work in social 
sciences and the humanities. 


HE problem of how to provide 
engineers with a more liberal 
education is one of the most serious 
that confronts our colleges and uni- 
U niess | he Kl nows the per pln 


wi ne 


“sities. 
called upon to practice 
no man is capable of giving intelligent 
service. There are ways out of this 
difficulty for engineering educators. 
One of them, of course, is to increase 
the amount of time spent in engineer- 
ing colleges. After all, the doctors 
and lawyers have realized that more 
than four years are necessary to give 
an adequate training in their fields. 
A lengthened engineering program 
would, however, make necessary 
increased appropriations from gen- 
erous benefactors to privately su 
ported schools and larger budgets toe 
state-supported schools. Certainly, if 
increased funds were available, this 
would be the engineer’s easiest solu- 
tion. At present, however, the ex- 
pense involved in adding to the 
number of years in the engineering 
curriculum is prohibitive for the 
average engineering college. 

A second solution would be to 
reduce the number of courses devoted 
to applied and physical sciences. In 
some cases new techniques in presenta- 
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tion of subject-matter allow a time 
saving. But is it doubtful if enough 
time could be saved by this method. 

Another way out would appear to 
be the rearrangement and reorganiza- 
tion of courses in the social studies 
and humanities. Careful considera- 
tion has been given to courses in 
these “Ava nm many of our un! 
rersities. In some cases intensiv 
under weil-quaiined instructors 
has served to equip the engineer 
with an intelligent understanding of 
current social and economic problems. 
It would seem that courses falling 
under the label of general education, 
when organized for the purpose of 
giving a comprehensive and analytic 
survey of social sciences and the 
humanities, partially fulfill the need 
for broader knowledge. 

At best, however, the solution that 
calls for the improvement of tech- 
niques and the reorganization of the 
material is only a stopgap. In the 
end, better instruction and reorganiza- 
tion of course material will have to be 
accompanied by more time actually 
spent on nonprofessional studies. 
Unless some readjustment is made in 
this direction, our technical colleges 
and universities will turn out men 
to make the machinery which operates 
our civilization who are ignorant of 
human purposes and needs. This is 


indeed serious, because society cannot 
be served well by social illiterates. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 9] 


The Idea of a University Theater 


By E. W. BORGERS 


idea of this U rsity 
theater is, of course, pari 
of the idea of the university. 
Like most universities, this one is 
striving to develop the complete 
man or woman. But from there on, 
preconceptions go out the window, 
and human experience rather than 
authority becomes the guide. 

This university, for example, con- 
tradicts the authoritarian notion that 
professional education and_ liberal 
education are opposed. It accepts 
the human experience that a man’s 
profession, wisely chosen, is the life- 
seed of a well-balanced and socially 
useful life. The profession is the 
source from which real scholarship as 
well as real citizenship is derived, 
supplying drive, purpose, and an 
integrating center. 

Suppose, for example, Howard Jones 
has chosen acting as his lifework. 
The first goal of the university, 
in his case, is so to prepare him that, 
when he leaves college, he will be 
able to earn a reasonable if modest 
living as an actor, without being 
penalized for what he does not know 
about the subject. That accomplish- 
ment is the foundation not only of 
his economic security but of his 
sense of purpose and design in life, 
and of dignity and worth in his 
community. 

His essential tools are a strong, 
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which is cl a ‘ly articulated, socially 
acceptable, and emotionally respon 
sive. A good many hours each week 
he will spend in the voice studio 
and in the gymnasium working on 
such activities as eurythmics, dance, 
and fencing. 

Naturally, too, he will spend a 
good deal of time on the stage and 
backstage, as well as in the classroom, 
studying theories of acting, directing, 
and stagecraft, and becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with a large body 
of dramatic literature. He will make 
at least a few attempts at play- 
writing, in order that through labora- 
tory experience he may more deeply 
understand the workings of a drama- 
tist’s mind. 

He will soon learn, however, that 
any narrow study of the theater will 
not carry him far. Without a back- 
ground in comparative theology and 
philosophy, large sections of Greek, 
Elizabethan, and Irish drama, for 
example, will be incomprehensible to 
him. Without an understanding of 
the issues between classicism and 
romanticism in politics, painting, and 
music, for instance, his grasp of 
those issues on the stage can hardly 
be adequate. Without considerable 
familiarity with the growth and tech- 
niques of the physical sciences, he 
can scarcely understand the influence 
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of naturalism on the history of 
dramatic art. Without a background 
in sociology, the drama of social 
consciousness can hardly be meaning- 
ful to him. Unless he understands 
the intent and technique of poetry, 
he will lose many of the essential 
beauties of the words he speaks. 
Since the work of his body on the 
stage consists in creating pictures 
either in tableau or in motion, he will 
indsindispensable some understanding 
of painting, sculpture, dance, and 
the cinema. Because music is the 
ultimate extension of the work of 
his voice, he will need a substantial 
background in that art. 

These examples do not exhaust 
the list of probabilities, but they do 
perhaps indicate that, for the actor, 
little of what is traditionally regarded 
as a liberal education is ignored. 
The difference between this university 
and its more conservative sisters is 
that here the liberal arts are con- 
sidered not as a preliminary hurdle 
to the student’s professional study, 
but as ever multiplying extensions of 
that study, all of which are constantly 
correlated and integrated by pro- 
fessional interest into a coherent and 
significant pattern. 


UCH an approach to education 

naturally requires rather special 
procedures from both the administra- 
tion and the faculty. The adminis- 
tration begins its educational approach 
to the student by attempting to 
identify his professional interest, if he 
has one, and, if not, to give him 
helpful guidance toward such an 
interest. If no such interest can be 
found or cultivated, the university 
may send him through a traditional 
liberal-arts curriculum, hoping such 
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an interest will develop as the student 
proceeds. But in such a case, also, 
it seriously questions whether the 
student is actually ready for anything 
that could be called higher education. 

When once a professional interest 
has become identified, and the univer- 
sity is satisfied that its facilities are 
relevant and reasonably adequate in 
terms of that profession, the student 
is given an adviser. This adviser’s 
own background is such that he is 
familiar with the probable needs of 
students with that professional inter- 
est, though even on this point he 
tries to avoid the inconsidered and 
the arbitrary. Not only does he 
supervise the student in working out 
an academic program, but he tries 
to see that the student never enters 
a course without a clear idea of the 
relevance of that course to his needs. 
The professor of each course, in turn, 
never accepts a student in class until 
he has an understanding of the 
relationship of that course to the 
needs of that student. He then 
attempts not only to teach his subject 
but to fulfill those needs. 

It is now rather clearly established 
that a student learns more of a given 
body of subject-matter if his approach 
to that subject is specific rather than 
general. For example, if one student 
is investigating and reporting to the 
class on Euripides’ attitude toward 
women, another is investigating and 
reporting on his theological attitudes, 
and another is investigating and 
reporting on his use of realism, each 
member of the class will end up 
knowing more about Euripides in 
general than he will if each one is 
attempting a superficial survey of all 
the aspects of Euripides’ plays. 

Whenever possible, therefore, the 
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professor assigns the student, not a 
general approach to the subject, 
but a specific one which will utilize 
his professional interest. For exam- 
ple, not only is the dramatic-art 
major in a philosophy course encour- 
aged to concentrate on Greek philos- 
ophy as expressed in Greek plays. The 
science major in the dramatic-art 
course has his attention directed to 
dramatic literature as a search for 
truth no less severe in its disciplines 
and no less important in its outcomes 
than the investigations of the physical 
scientist. From such attitudes and 
procedures evolves a body of knowl- 
edge which tends to be the common 
need of all men in all professions, but 
that curriculum is derived from exper- 
ience rather than by fiat. 

Yet basic though the professional 
approach to the curriculum of this 
university is, competence is by no 
means its final goal. Besides being a 
competent actor, Howard Jones needs 
to be a healthy man, financially 
solvent, loving and beloved, friendly 
and befriended, an informed and 
conscientious citizen, and a human 
being sensitive to goodness, truth, 
and beauty, not merely as professional 
assets, but as intrinsic values. In 
some cases these needs may indicate 
additional courses. In general, how- 
ever, and most significantly, they 
indicate a type of pedagogy which 
consciously cultivates not only the 
facts of the subject at hand but its 
values. A graduate of this univer- 
sity is intended to be not alone a 
professionally competent worker, but 
a citizen, liberally educated in the 
finest traditional sense of that term. 


HE undergraduate department 
of dramatic art at this univer- 
sity, then, has three responsibilities: 
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first, the development of professional 
competence for students who have 
chosen the theater or its allied arts 
as a lifework; second, contributions, 
wherever possible, toward the pro- 
fessional competence of majors in 
other fields; and third, as complete 
as possible a realization for all its 
students of the values of goodness, 
truth, and beauty inherent in the 
study of theater art. 

It has already been indicated that 
vocational guidance is one of the 
major services of the university. 
The dramatic-art department will 
therefore have in its files the latest 
available data concerning professional 
opportunities in the theater and its 
allied arts, salary scales, and chances 
of advancement. Since the prospects 
in the theater are poor at present, the 
adviser will discourage all but excep- 
tionally gifted and earnest students 
from looking toward dramatic art 
as a lifework. The distribution of 
his students will therefore usually 
be in reverse order to the listing 
given of the functions of the depart- 
ment. The primary value to the 
undergraduate student body will be 
with the liberal arts rather than 
with the professional aspects of his 
subject. It is therefore pertinent to 
ask in some detail what those values 
are. 

Perhaps the most important of 
these values is giving the student 
an awareness of the satisfactions 
involved in something well done. 
Achievement in theater art is first 
and foremost a triumph of quality. 
Second, it is an accomplishment in 
the extraction of significant form, 
revealing not only beauty but good- 
ness and truth, from the raw and 
essentially meaningless data of daily 
experience. In these respects dram- 
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atic art is one with the other fine 
arts, and the humanistic aspect of 
the teaching of theater is inadequate 
unless that essential unity is estab- 
lished in the student’s mind. The 
unity involves not only goal but 
means, such as the disturbance of and 
return to equilibrium, balance, var- 
jety, unity, harmony, and so on. 
The university is experimenting with 
various attempts to present correlated 
and integrated courses in the fine 
arts, especially in the introductory 
phases of study. 

Other important liberal-arts values 
of dramatic art lie in giving the 
student an increased awareness of 
the expressive possibilities of his 
voice and body, and of a technique 
for extracting increasing refinements 
of meaning from the printed page. 
Last and by no means least, all the 
values inherent in the study of 
dramatic literature are enhanced by 
an increased understanding of the 
techniques by which the printed 
page is turned into visual and 
auditory designs that heighten the 
meaning of the words. 

All of these skills imply an increased 
passive enjoyment of plays in both 
their printed and performed states. 
But no less important an assignment 
for a division of fine arts is to give 
each student, regardless of his even- 
tual profession, the ability to create 
for himself a reasonably satisfactory 
formal expression of his emotional 
life. Such ability should be broad- 
ened and practiced throughout the 
lifetime of thestudent. Psychotherapy 
is unanimous and emphatic that this 
ability is no mere luxury but a 
requisite for mental health. The 
dramatic-art department makes no 
claim that either dramatic production 
or playwriting as media for such 
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achievement are inherently superior 
to any other fine art, but it does 
insist that they are second to none. 

Because of the close relationship 
between theater and its allied arts 
of radio, motion pictures, and tele- 
vision, and because these media have 
at present a wider influence and 
larger audience than the stage itself, 
the university has programs for 
each of these allied arts similar to 
that of the theater. 


HOUGH this university tries 

to avoid absurd extremes of 
distinction, it is clear that the under- 
graduate school here is primarily 
concerned with preparation for life— 
both on the cultural and professional 
level. The graduate school, on the 
other hand, is concerned with the 
transition from preparation to demon- 
strated achievement on the level of 
maturity. All its programs, measure- 
ments, and degrees are set up with 
that concept as its guide. 

The traditional doctor of philosophy 
program, with its emphasis on demon- 
strated mature achievement in re- 
search, is, in its essentials, much 
the same here as it is in other Amer- 
ican universities. But, again turning 
to experience rather than tradition, 
the graduate department of dramatic 
art insists that production and crea- 
tion are as capable as scholarship of 
bringing deep satisfaction to their 
practitioners, and of enriching the 
life of the nation and the world. 
The department is therefore equally 
concerned with setting up oppor- 
tunities for the accomplishment, 
and recognition, of mature achieve- 
ment in these fields. 

It believes that the academic pro- 
gram in scholarship, excellent for its 
own purposes, and containing many 
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incidental benefits to the performer 
and the creator, is nevertheless not 
well suited for a direct attack on the 
problem of mature achievement in 
performance or creation. It takes 
the stand that in these areas most 
of what can be learned within the 
traditional academic machinery of 
book study, classes, marks, and credits 
has been fairly well exhausted by the 
end of a good undergraduate program. 

For the performer, therefore, it 
has established a permanent equity 
company as a regular part of the 
graduate program in theater. An 
equity company is not stipulated on 
the assumption that all equity per- 
formers are good (either as performers 
or as teachers) or that only equity 
performers are good. (A Ph. D. is 
after all no automatic guarantee 
that scholarship of outstanding signifi- 
cance has been achieved, and certainly 
not that the holder is a good teacher.) 
Such a stipulation is made on the 
assumption that men who are 
adequately prepared to guide a 
performer toward mature achieve- 
ment are likely to be found among 
those who have had long and varied 
experience as performers, exactly as 
men who are adequately prepared to 
guide scholars toward mature achieve- 
ment are likely to be found among 
men of long and varied experience 
as scholars. The notion not only has 
the force of logic behind it but also 
the fact that the American pro- 
fessional theater itself emphatically 
makes the same assumption. 

This equity theater is under the 
management of a permanent member 
of the graduate faculty, selected 
because of his devotion to the ideal 
of developing rather than exploiting 
talent, because of his appreciation 
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of the importance to the project of 
the highest possible standards, both 
in the selection of plays and in the 
quality of production at every point, 
and because of his respect for sound 
business management as one of the 
qualities of healthy theater in general, 

The nucleus of the company is 
a group of graduates in dramatic 
art from American colleges and uni- 
versities, carefully selected in regard 
to seriousness of purpose, promise, 
and preparatory training. It does 
not matter whether these graduates 
are looking toward a career on Broad- 


way or in Hollywood, whether they | 


are planning a career in teaching 
dramatic art and recognize that 
mature achievement in performance 
is of parallel importance with mature 
achievement in scholarship as a prepa- 
ration for that teaching, or whether 
they are established teachers who 
find the challenge of mature achieve- 
ment in performance important to 
themselves in becoming more com- 
plete teachers or persons. What mat- 
ters to the theater is quality of 
performance; what matters to the 
candidate is opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

The company is supplemented by 
a corps of older equity members, 
selected because of the extent and 
variety of their backgrounds, because | 
their work is highly regarded in the | 
field, and because they have interest 
and skill in the development of 
talent. The director of a given play | 
is usually an established professional, 
but because this is also an institution 
for the development of directors, 
the production may be placed occa- 
sionally in the hands of one of the 
apprentice members of the company 
whose work has indicated a_ high 
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degree of competence and whose 
interest lies particularly in directing. 
Selected leading artists in the pro- 
fessional theater often appear with 
this company, not because of the 
glamor or increased financial appeal 
which they give to the enterprise, 
but because it is assumed that they 
are the ones who have the most to 
give to those with whose development 
the project is concerned. 

All members of the company receive 
equity contracts, on a scale varying 
according to qualifications. The 
younger members may function as 
directors, stage managers, actors, or 
technicians, according to the areas 
in which they wish to develop and 
in which they demonstrate compe- 
tence. The apprentice receives for 
his efforts neither marks, credits, 
nor degrees, but increased salary 
and opportunity as he matures, or 
elimination from the company if he 
cannot maintain a necessary pro- 
fessional standard. The project is 
in every sense professional, differing 
from the ordinary equity group only 
in its emphasis on development rather 
than exploitation of its less experi- 
enced members. Such is the quality 
of production in this organization 
that a renewal of contract for a second 
year is a recommendation far exceed- 
ing any academic degree, in the eyes 
of the theater profession itself, and 
in the eyes of the employers of 
teachers who value competence in 
performance as a qualification for 
teaching. 


T THIS university the under- 


graduate courses in creative 


writing (available by correspondence) 
have familiarized the student with 
the general problems of determining 
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not only what he wants to say but 
to whom and in what medium, how 
he finds his story material, and in 
general how a sound narrative may 
be constructed. The beginner may 
take each course any number of 
times until he has mastered its 
content. The prospective graduate 
writer at this university, however, 
is expected to present one or more 
completed manuscripts and a pro- 
spectus of literary projects which he 
intends to undertake. If satisfied 
that these show promise, the univer- 
sity agrees to offer the student 
guidance in the maturing of his 
work. This guidance, too, may be 
by correspondence. Production or 
publication is regarded as the type 
of recognition which is meaningful, 
not only in the writing profession, 
but to those employers of creative- 
writing teachers to whom practical 
competence is an important con- 
sideration. 

The university may charge a 
straight tuition fee for this guidance 
or a 2$-per cent commission on 
the manuscripts regarding which it 
has given advice. Occasionally it 
will find a projected composition 
for whose commercial future it has 
gloomy predictions, but which, never- 
theless, it believes will be a literary 
achievement of the kind that the 
university, like the writer himself, 
is justified in encouraging. It may 
even provide publication in its own 
press without remuneration to either 
the author or publisher. Special funds 
are available for the encouragement 
of extraordinary works of low com- 
mercial potential, but the general 
position of the university is that 
what is unsalable is incompetent and 

[Continued on page 504) 
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T. and 
Education’s Country Cousin 


By L. H. STIMMEL 


Suggestions for Educational Method Borrowed from the Practices of 
Trades and Industry 


was the boast of a very capable 

professor of a difficult course 
in science that his chief service was 
to eliminate incompetents from a 
noble profession—a purpose which 
he served by failing about 35 to 45 
per cent of the upperclassmen who 
‘took his course. But when the war 
placed emphasis upon training tech- 
nical men instead of washing them 
out, this professor sought a method 
of saving his students without letting 
down his standards. This method he 
found through the advice of a teacher 
trainer in Trade and_ Industrial 
Education. He studied job analysis, 
worked out a plan of study based on 
individual instruction, and actually 
taught the full, unadulterated material 
of his course to go per cent of his 
students—saving time for himself 
in the process. 

It is probable that this professor 
has gone back, since the war, to 
eliminating dullheads from his pro- 
fession—an enjoyable function that 
seems to fit the professorial tempera- 
ment. But the notable fact is that 
when the need arose for a miracle he 
achieved one, with the aid of T. 
and I. men and their methods. 

In peacetime, the T. and I. man’s 
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responsibility is to see that young 
men who are by nature fitted for 
certain industrial jobs get the neces- 
sary training for those jobs. Long 
before the war he did excellent 
work; but in the war emergency he 
established himself as one of the most 
incontestably and conspicuously suc- 
cessful of all educators when he 
trained four million people to take 
over the industrial side of the job 
of winning the war. 

It would seem profitable to ask 
how this was achieved, and to grant 
an open-minded hearing to the pro- 
posal that something in the approach 
the T. and I. men have employed 
might help eliminate some of the 
fumbling of which education in gen- 
eral has been accused. It is rather 
dificult to get this open-minded 
hearing from educators, because the 
T. and I. man is a foreigner to the 
academic tradition. He was selected 
from his trade to become a teacher 
and could probably go back into it— 
as many did in the boom—at a higher 
income than he gets from teaching, 
even though that income is high 
enough to cause some jealousy among 
teachers of other subjects. He thus 
has an independence of school boards 
and academic Simon Degrees which 
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the floor-scrubbing variety of teacher 
can only envy. This in itself does 
not build much harmony between 
the two groups. Besides, the T. 
and I. man carries in his arteries 
few drops of the schoolmaster’s blood; 
he had no call to go into education. 
He has enthusiasm for his own job, 
but that very enthusiasm implies 
a slight contempt for the academic 
teachers as a group—a contempt 
which the academic people return. 


N SPITE of this, and in spite also 

of the fact that the two fields 
are not entirely comparable, there 
is good reason to believe that at 
least three of the cardinal principles 
of T. and I. teaching may have 
ideas in them of value to academic 
teachers, especially to those who 
teach skills courses such as math- 
ematics, public speaking, English 
composition, or laboratory techniques 
on the college level. The first of these 
basic principles is individual instruc- 
tion. T. and I. men say that a 
class of twenty cannot be taught a 
skill as a group; they must be taken 
one at a time, even though the other 
nineteen crack their knuckles or step 
out for cokes. A trades teacher 
cites the case of a factory manager 
who, after a week of demonstrations 
on a certain machine, gave up in 
despair and called in a T. and I. 
teacher. Two days later the machines 
were in smooth operation; every 
member of the class of twenty had 
been taught his job individually. 

Aside from the fact that this 
method actually teaches and, in the 
opinion of those who use it, saves 
time as well, its most important 
advantage is that it adjusts the 
tempo of instruction to the abilities 
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of the individual student instead of 
vice versa. Not even the University 
of Chicago’s experimental college can 
claim to achieve this purpose to a 
comparable degree. The shop teacher 
sets a time, let us say three weeks, 
for the learning of a certain skill; 
but that time tends to become a 
maximum, and the man who can 
learn the step in ten days goes on 
to the next phase. Thus the wasted 
time and the boredom that are the 
curses of classwork are _ largely 
eliminated. 

The most peculiarly T. and I. of 
the three principles is the second, 
job analysis. This is a technique 
that has had its breeding and develop- 
ment almost entirely in shop instruc- 
tion. Any skill that is being taught 
must be broken down into sub-skills 
and sub-sub-skills if necessary, until 
further breakdown is impossible and 
each phase to be taught is, in the 
chemical sense of the term, elemental. 
This is the only way a skill can be 
taught, the T. and I. men contend— 
one phase at a time until the skill 
is mastered. 

Finally, there is no 4 priori teaching 
in the entire shop system; the approach 
is altogether inductive. Butler, in 
The Way of All Flesh, advised, 
“Never learn anything until you 
have been embarrassed by not know- 
ing it.” He might have added, “or 
until your curiosity about it becomes 
unbearable.” The inductive principle 
makes use of these two motives. The 
mechanical law of the inclined plane, 
for example, would be taught only 
when a trainee tried to operate a 
machine to which the law is applied. 
There is no such thing under this 
principle as learning a generalization 
about geometry today and waiting 
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to learn the application of it next 
quarter. 


T IS possible to teach academic 

material under the inductive T. 
and I. system, but only when the 
interest is highest. A machine shop 
costing $100,000 was put into use 
for training young men. But $100,000 
is a lot of money to spend on delicate 
machines that are immediately turned 
over to novices who cannot even 
make the mathematical computations 
to run them properly; so the shop 
supervisors made the men attend 
a mathematics class before they could 
touch the machines. That simply 
did not work; the inductive principle 
had been forsaken because it was 
too expensive, and the forsaking had 
turned out to be more expensive. 
So the shop supervisors returned to 
a T. and I. principle; they put 
the men in situations in the shop 
in which they were helpless without 
the mathematics, and soon had them 
asking to go back into the basic 
math class they had treated with 
such contempt. 

That such a method has a tremen- 
dous advantage in motivation need 
hardly be pointed out. Instructors 
who have failed to teach economic 
laws to students who have never 
invested a dollar, assigned ‘‘the rules 
for commas” for next Wednesday, 
or discussed the chemistry of cake- 
baking with boys who expect to do 
all their cooking by marital proxy 
‘could profit by its use. 

But how would the application of 
any of these principles make it more 
nearly possible for the academic 
teacher to do his very difficult job? 
Entirely aside from finding a sub- 
stitute for knuckle-cracking, could we 
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educators teach the members of our 
classes, one at a time, to solve a 
quadratic equation or write a self- 
respecting paragraph? Could a course 
in laboratory techniques or public 
speaking be job-analyzed? Would the 
inductive approach stir up interest 
in a liberal-arts subject? 

Ask the T. and I. men, and they 
will tell you that T. and I. methods 
must eventually be adopted generally 
for the protection of the teaching 
profession. Theirs is admittedly the 
kibitzer’s point of view, but they 
cite numerous examples. 

The first principle, individual in- 
struction, offers many such; it has, 
in fact, been tried halfheartedly 
in various places with erratic success. 
One college president insists that 
the best English course he had when 
he was in college met as a class 
only three times during the semester, 
the rest of the scheduled time being 
taken up entirely with conferences. 
The college writing laboratory uses 
this method to a large degree. Math- 
ematics teachers already use a lot 
of individual instruction when they 
send their students to the board and 
help them through mazes of great- 
circle trigonometric functions and 
perplexing polygons. 

“Bunk,” says the academic teacher. 
“You give your argument away. 
We’ve been using individual instruc- 
tion for years. There’s nothing new 
in this T. and I. stuff.” Perhaps, but 
certainly a lot of the old is missing. 

The group-treatment approach is 
entirely out. There may be group 
instruction, but the group will vary 
constantly. When enough members 
of a class need a certain kind of 
instruction they get it; but the 
object is always to reduce the size 
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of the class and move each individual 
out as soon as he can get out. To 
sentence a student to sixteen weeks 
of a skills course merely because 
the registrar’s records must be kept 
straight is considered worse than 
nonsense; it is criminal inefficiency. 

I heard a vocational teacher who 
had to take a chemistry course for 
a degree rebelling, not against the 
teacher, but against the course. I 
asked him what he would do during 
the lecture period. His answer was 
simple: he would not have a lecture 
period in chemistry. English? None 
there either. A lecture period in 
which spelling, punctuation, or errors 
in sentence structure are explained 
is, by his theory, an hour of wasted 
time, both because the class is not 
motivated to such a study and 
because no more than twenty per 
cent of the class need it. “Group 
treatment” is really group mistreat- 
ment. The instructor who lectures 
or drills on these items doctors 
most of his students for a disease 
they do not have. 


AN academic teachers apply job 

analysis? Whynot? Astudent 
in mathematics who would figure 
out when, where, and how fast to 
fly to intercept an enemy plane 
must be able to distinguish between 
the trigonometric functions, diagram 
the problem, interpret it in terms of 
these functions, eliminate unnecessary 
calculations, look up logarithms and 
antilogarithms, interpolate, and per- 
form the basic arithmetic processes 
before he is equal to his job. A 
newspaper reporter must interpret 
is assignment clearly—a process of 
listening, reading, or inferring; then 
he must plan his beat coverage 
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economically, interview his source 
intelligently and tactfully, eliminate 
unnewsworthy items from his story, 
estimate the length of his story 
both as to space and as to the value 
of the news, slant it, if need be, to 
the policy of his paper, select a 
punchy lead, organize his story in 
descending importance, type rapidly, 
keep his story in mind while he 
picks up another from the telephone, 
and conform to whatever idiosyn- 
crasies of style his particular sheet 
demands. He needs at least twelve 
sub-skills, the plane-interceptor at 
least nine. 

To apply job analysis to academic 
skills courses would be to break 
down the general skills into elemental 
fractions of skills and then teach 
these fractions individually, student 
by student, skill by skill, keeping 
record charts of each learner so as 
to allow him to progress as fast as 
he can. But it would be something 
more: it would be to do all this with 
the ultimate job, the application, 
constantly in the student’s mind. 

It is a mistake, incidentally, to 
think that job analysis is like any- 
thing the academic teachers “have 
been doing for years.” T. and I. 
men have an impressive, even annoy- 
ing ability to break down the unbreak- 
able into further elements and 
sub-elements and then prove why it 
had to be done. 

Finally, what of the inductive 
approach? Again, the academic teach- 
ers have done some of this; yet 
the standard procedure is a denial 
in boldface of the inductive method. 
Nearly every college is handicapped 
by what it considers the necessity 
of setting up prerequisites for advanced 

[Continued on page 503) 
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Courses in Technical parison is taken from a recent study of 
eae advanced English composition for 
Writing students in engineering. That study 


was not primarily concerned with 
promoting or extending the liberal 
elements in technical writing courses; 
indeed, its basic objective was to 
,determine criteria by which to evalu- 
ate all courses in advanced writing for 
engineers. The procedure for setting 
up the criteria involved the following 
steps: First, an examination was 
made of the professional writing 
which had appeared on the subject 
during the past fifty years. Second, 
21 leading schools and colleges of 
engineering reported their current 
practices in teaching advanced Eng- 
lish composition. Third, 50 promi- 
nent engineers, chosen to represent 
a wide variety of training and profes- 
sional activity, expressed their convic- 
tions about the nature of composition | 
skills needed in their vocations. From 
these three sources a set of twelve 
criteria was established by which to | 
evaluate advanced courses in written 
composition for engineers. | 
While the criteria necessarily rep- | 
resent the ideal requisites for courses | 
in technical composition, they are | 
nevertheless descriptive of the atti- 2 
tudes and aims of men whose principal, 
concern has been adequate _profes- 


For the past fifteen years technical 
schools and colleges of engineering 
have tried to increase the number of 
courses they offer in liberal fields. 
Since most of these institutions found 
their programs already crowded with 
technical courses which could not be 
dispensed with, the addition of liberal- 
izing courses presented a difficult 
problem. Many colleges adopted a 
five-year program and thereby pro- 
vided additional time for human- 
istic studies. Other technical schools, 
especially those in large universities, 
encouraged liberal-arts departments 
to set up special courses for engi- 
ineers—‘‘quickies” which, it was hoped, 
would introduce the student to the 
major aspects of each field without 
subjecting him to the discipline of 
specialization. Less obvious, perhaps, 
was the attempt of some departments 
to incorporate into admittedly prac- 
tical and long-established service 
courses more of the liberalizing ele- 
ments inherent in those subjects. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
examine a segment of such courses, 
advanced English composition for e 
engineers, and to determine how it 


|compares in purpose and method 


with corresponding courses for liberal- sional training for the engineer. bo 
arte students. represent, in short, the goals whic i 


The material used in this com- *Rider, Maurice L. “Advanced Composition 
for Students in Engineering at the Ohio State 


‘ Reported by Maurice L. Rider, Depart- University: Evaluation and Proposals.” 1950. 
ment of English, State Teachers College, Indiana, Unpublished dissertation on file in the library of | i 
Pennsylvania. Ohio State University. . 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


engineers have set for themselves 
rather than the goals of educational 
philosophers or the dreams of men 
in the Ivory Tower. The twelve 
criteria, in question form, are as 


follows: 


1.Is the course an organic part of a 
continuum of instruction in oral and 
written composition which begins with 
and builds upon the interest, knowl- 
edge, and composition skill the student 
possesses ? 

2.Is the course planned, controlled, 
and taught by those persons who, of the 
entire faculty, are best able to determine 
and most willing to provide the kind of 
instruction in composition which the 
engineering student needs? 

3. Does the course encourage English 
and technical instructors to co-operate in 
evaluating and correcting the student’s 
oral and written work? 

4. Is an adequate supply of suitable text- 
books, reference books, and periodicals 
made readily available to the student? 

5. Does the course provide enough 
individual and group instruction and 
practice over a sufficient period of time 
to make the student proficient in the 
skills he is expected to master? 

6. After the composition assignment 
has been made and clarified, does its 
completion generally involve the follow- 
ing steps: ... student writing... 
evaluation and criticism of the papers 
. . discussion of class-wide errors . . . 
student correction and revision of papers, 
and . . . special help to students with 
individual difficulties? 

7. Does the course teach the writing 
of business letters and technical reports, 
and does it acquaint the student with 
other written forms commonly employed 
by the engineer? 

8. Is the course flexible enough to help 
the student in every kind of writing— 
imaginative, personal, philosophical, etc. 
—that he wants to do? 

9. Does the course teach the student 
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to adapt his writing to the interests, 
experiences, and perceptions of his 
prospective readers? 

10. Does the course train and refine the 
student’s thinking processes and teach 
him how to organize and express his ideas 
with accuracy, clarity, conciseness, cor- 
rectness, and simplicity? 

11. Does the course encourage the stu- 
dent to explore the tenets of professional 
ethics and to integrate his learning in 
technical and non-professional studies? 

12. Does the course help the student 
realize that writing skill is essential to his 
academic and professional progress, and 
does it motivate him constantly to strive 
for ultimate linguistic competence? 


A close reading of the preceding 
criteria reveals that the words ¢ech- 
nical, engineer(ing), and professional 
alone differentiate those criteria from 
the aims and purposes of advanced 
composition courses liberal-arts 
curriculums. If these words were 
dropped and, where necessary, appro- 
priate substitutions made, the criteria 
might serve to evaluate advanced 
courses in English composition in any 
college in America. Thus used, the 
criteria might not be inclusive, but 
neither were they so intended to be 
in their original function. The crux 
of the matter is that no single criterion 
could be eliminated on the grounds 
that it is appropriate only to courses 
in technical composition. 

What, then, are the differences 
between courses in English com- 
position for technical students and 
those for liberal-arts students? The 
implications of the foregoing are that 
there are none. Yet, when one 
observes the teaching of general and 
then technical courses and compares 
their textbooks and syllabuses, he 
sees a considerable difference. There 
is a marked difference in the effects 
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these courses produce upon the stu- 
dents who take them, and, in turn, 
upon the writing the students produce 
in these courses. For example, “Test- 
ing Bituminous Material at the State 
Highway Testing and Research Lab- 
oratory ” bears nostriking resemblance 
to a critical paper on T. S. Eliot— 
except that both are written in 
» English. Yet the approach of the 
teacher to classes of engineers and 
‘classes of arts students may be 
7precisely the same. It is the students 
|} who make all the difference. It is a 
truism that the student, rather than 
the teacher, determines what is learned 
‘in a given course. The teacher merely 
cultivates, fertilizes, weeds, and dusts 
in the vast garden of education; the 
students must grow and develop the 
fruits and flowers. Only in the classes 
of the inexperienced and poorly trained 
teacher are educational results limited 
by the quality of instruction. The 
classes of the able and enthusiastic 
teacher, on the other hand, succeed 
only in proportion to the interests 
and capacities of the students. It is 
therefore reasonably safe to assume 
that the able instructor teaches from 
his personal stock of skills, attitudes, 
and information such quantities as he 
feels his students need and are able 
and willing to learn. 

If all this is true, there is no 

ichotomy between courses in tech- 
‘nical English composition and those 
loffered in liberal-arts colleges. The 
objectives of both are to teach the 
student what he needs to know, and 
what he ought to do and be, in order 
to become the finest individual into 
which his interests and capacities can 
develop him. The teacher who for 
the first time is confronted with a 
class of engineers will do with them 
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precisely what he has always done in 
his other composition classes. He 
will not forget that they are engineers 
but he will teach them as persons. 


‘He will teach them what they need to 


tions and the expectations of society. 


know in order that their own ambi- 


may be fulfilled. 


The Effects of College on 
Student Opinion’ 


In a survey made during the spring 
and summer semesters of 1949 among 
a group of 232 graduating Seniors 
at the University of Louisville, an 
attempt was made to discover stu- 
dents’ opinions regarding changes in 
various phases of their lives that 
might have occurred as the result 
of a college education. The opinions 
were recorded from the students’ 
replies to the question, “Has attend- 
ing college changed your beliefs about: 
political-party affiliation, economic 
life, personal philosophy of life, democ- 
racy, international relations, and race 
relations?” 

Regarding their political-party affili- 
ations, 21 per cent of the students 
said they had changed slightly in 
their views, while 48 per cent reported 
no change whatsoever. Ten per cent 
declared themselves more conserva- 
tive, and 22 per cent claimed to be 
more liberal. 

Almost 28 per cent of the students 
registered no change in their economic 
lives. Thirty-one per cent considered 
themselves more conservative, 34 per 
cent more liberal, and 7 per cent 
more radical. 

[Continued on page 505] 


1Reported by J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Louisville. 
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Academic Freedom at Ohio 
State University 


E current controversy at 
Ohio State University involves 
important issues with respect 
to academic freedom and _ faculty 
responsibility. The writer has hesi- 
tated to discuss the controversy in 
these columns because he is a party to 
it rather than a disinterested observer. 
But the issues are of such importance 
to higher education in general as to 
call for discussion in the JouRNAL. 

In order to understand the con- 
troversy, it is necessary to know how 
it developed. Each summer for sev- 
eral years the Boyd H. Bode Con- 
ference has been held under the 
auspices of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University. This conference 
is named in honor of the distinguished 
educator who served at the University 
from 1921 until his retirement in 1944; 
it deals with social and philosophical 
questions as they bear on education. 
For the past two or three years, the 
Representative Assembly of Graduate 
Students in Education has taken 
responsibility for planning and con- 
ducting the conference. 

Last spring, from among several 
persons suggested as speakers, the 
students expressed a strong prefer- 
ence for Harold O. Rugg, emeritus 
professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. After 
consultation with Mr. Hullfish, ad- 
viser, and Dean Cottrell of the 
College of Education, they invited 
Mr. Rugg. On July 10 he served as 
principal speaker at the conference. 

Violent criticism of Mr. Rugg and 
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of those responsible for inviting him 
broke out immediately in two Colum- 
bus newspapers which are under the 
same control. Rugg was denounced 
as a discredited doctrinaire advocate 
of socialism, a left-wing propagandist. 
There was little criticism of what he 
said at the conference; nearly all of it 
was directed at his textbooks and his 
utterances in previous years. Presi- 
dent Bevis’ statement that an invita- 
tion to Rugg did not necessarily 
imply agreement with his views did 
little or nothing to lessen the criticism. 
In editorials and letters there were 
calls for an investigation of the 
circumstances under which Rugg had 
been invited and of subversive views 
on the part of faculty members. The 
Governor requested the Board of 
Trustees to look into the matter. 

At its meeting on September 4, the 
Board of Trustees issued the following 
press release: 

The Board of Trustees finds that the 
invitation extended to Dr. Harold O. 
Rugg was not in accord with the tradi- 
tions and objectives of Ohio State 
University, and such action is hereby 
condemned. 

In order to avoid recurrence of such 
an unfortunate incident the Board of 
Trustees has adopted a rule requiring 
that all speakers appearing on the campus 
shall be cleared through the President’s 
Office. 

The function of the University is 
teaching, not indoctrination. The Uni- 
versity must not be used as an agency of 
unAmerican propaganda. Every effort 
will be made to carry out these purposes. 


The rule referred to in the press 
release actually covers not only 
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speakers on the campus, but all 
speakers appearing under University 
auspices. It specifies 


That the President shall establish 
procedures: 

A. Under which all proposed invita- 
tions to speakers appearing on the 
University campus or under University 
auspices shall be submitted to his office 
for clearance ten days prior to the 
extension of the actual invitation by 
the individual, department or college 
concerned. 


During September the University 
was not in session and hence no 
formal action by faculty groups was 
feasible. The matter was, however, 
the subject of many conversations 
among faculty members. Almost with- 
out exception, these members were 
alarmed by the Board’s action; they 
believed it to be not merely a threat 
to, but an actual violation of, aca- 
demic freedom. The matter con- 
tinued to be discussed acrimoniously 
in the press. Editorials and letters 
criticizing University “left-wingers” 
and defending the Board’s action 
continued to appear in the two papers 
that had started the discussion. Other 
newspapers in, and outside, the state 
took up the fight; a majority of these, 
including the third paper in Columbus, 
opposed the Board’s action. 

Early in October, it was learned 
that permission to speak on the 
campus had been denied to Cecil E. 
Hinshaw, a Quaker pacifist, and 
former president of William Penn 
College. Permission to have Mr. 
Hinshaw as a speaker had been 
requested by the campus chapter of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. No 
reason was given for the denial. No 
other person is publicly known to 
have been rejected as a speaker. 


On October 2, the faculty of the 
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College of Education met at the call 
of its Planning Committee to consider 
the action of the Board. At this 
meeting the faculty unanimously 
passed a resolution stating that it 
“views the Board’s action with 
gravest concern as being apparently 
an infringement of the principles of 
faculty responsibility and of freedom 
of learning and teaching which have 
so long prevailed here.” The resolu- 
tion requested the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Teaching Staff and the 
Faculty Council to “take immediate 
steps looking to the reconsideration 
of the Board’s action to the end that 
academic freedom be preserved and 
advanced in this University.” 

The next day the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Teaching Staff, which is 
an unofficial committee elected by 
the teaching staff of the University 
to represent it in dealing with matters 
affecting the quality of the educa- 
tional program or involving the rights 
and responsibilities of the teaching 
staff, unanimously endorsed the reso- 
lution passed by the faculty of the 
College of Education. It also trans- 
mitted to the Faculty Council its own 
resolution asking for a reconsideration 
of the Board’s action. The Faculty 
Council, which is the official legislative 
body representing the faculty of the 
University, on October g approved 
these resolutions and ordered them 
transmitted to the Board of Trustees. 

At its meeting on October 15 the 
Board of Trustees expressed “full 
confidence in the loyalty and high 
purpose of the President, faculty, 
students, and alumni,” but unani- 
mously reaffirmed its previous action. 
In explanation, it said: 

As Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, we encourage the fullest academic 
freedom consistent with national security. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The facilities of the University will not be 
made available to known Communists or 
other groups who seek to undermine the 
basic liberties of America. 

We recognize no inalienable right to 
any freedom which has for its purpose the 
destruction of our government. . . . 


The Board did, however, propose 
that it meet with a committee of the 
Faculty Council to discuss the Coun- 
cil’s resolutions. It also approved 
the suggestion that a committee of 
deans be appointed to advise the 
President ‘“‘in the administration of 
the problems involved.” 

Meanwhile, another action of the 
Board became known. By letter 
dated October 10, the President noti- 
fied the deans that the resolution of 
the Board on September 4 had 
included a second part. This directed 
the President to establish procedures 


. under which all questionnaires pre- 
pared by an individual employed by the 
University in a department or college 
thereof and directed to students, staff, 
faculty or the public shall be submitted 
to his office for clearance prior to issuance. 


This information was transmitted 
promptly by the deans to members 
of the faculty. Not only had there 
been no previous announcement of 
this action taken more than five 
weeks earlier, but there had been no 
intimation that any such action had 
even been considered. 

On October 16 the local chap- 
ter of the American Association of 
University Professors discussed the 
Board’s action with the President and 
instructed its Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure to study the 
matter further and report to a later 
meeting of the chapter. On October 
1g the Faculty Council elected a 
committee to meet with the Board. 

On October 26 this committee met 
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with the Board. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the chairman of the 
Board announced that progress had 
been made in reducing the area of 
misunderstanding and that additional 
meetings would be held. 

Meanwhile, there have been increas- 
ing protests against the Board’s action 
by persons and agencies representing 
educational, labor, religious, and other 
groups. The New York Times has 
carried four highly critical articles by 
its education editor, and an editorial.' 
On the campus, the Student Senate 
and the University Religious Council 
have expressed their disapproval. A 
number of scholarly and professional 
organizations have considered can- 
cellation of their plans to meet on 
the campus if they have to subject 
their speakers to screening. 


O MUCH for a recital of some of 

the more important events in the 
development of the controversy. What 
is to be said as to their significance? 
A full discussion of all the issues 
involved would take this entire number 
of the JournaAL; only a brief comment 
can be attempted. 

In the first place, it is most unfor- 
tunate that the controversy has 
developed. The relations between the 
Board and the faculty, which for a 
long time had been characterized by 
mutual trust and respect, have been 
seriously damaged. No doubt there 
is misunderstanding on both sides. 
The work of the teaching staff has 
been greatly hampered. In the words 
of one of the University’s admin- 
istrative officers, ““The University is 
sick.” The work of the institution 
cannot go on normally until a 
measure of mutual confidence has 
been restored. 

1October 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
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In the second place, there is no 
reason to question the good inten- 
tions of members of the Board. 
Undoubtedly they believed that what 
they were doing was for the best 
interests of the institution, particu- 
larly in the matter of securing 
adequate financial support. Probably 
they expected that their action con- 
cerning speakers would result in a 
gradual abatement of the violent 
criticism of the University that was 
being voiced in the press. No doubt 
they have been astonished at the 
vigor and the volume of the criticism 
that has developed in the faculty and 
in many other influential quarters. 

In the third place, and most 
important, academic freedom is at 
issue. There is no disagreement with 
the Board’s dictum that “the function 
of the University is teaching, not 
indoctrination.” The question has to 
do with the definition of the terms 
“teaching’’ and “indoctrination.” 
Certainly, the facilities of the Uni- 
versity should not be “made available 
to known Communists or other groups 
who seek to undermine the basic 
liberties of America.” But neither 
Mr. Rugg nor Mr. Hinshaw can be 
classified as a subversive. At least, 
no responsible agency has publicly 
made such an accusation. How, then, 
can it be maintained that the Uni- 
versity has been granted “fullest 
academic freedom consistent with 
national security’’? 

Not only should the University 
refuse to be the tool of the Com- 
munist Party or its fellow travelers; 
it should guard against becoming the 
instrument of any party or being a 
special pleader for any particular view 
on controversial issues. Unless it 
does so, the University will be 
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indoctrinating, which, as the Board 
correctly says, is not its function. 
One of the best ways of ensuring 
against indoctrination is to see that 
opposing views, including unpopular 
ones, are properly presented. And 
one of the best ways of doing this is 
through the use of speakers with 
different points of view. To protect 
students from all but “acceptable” 
views is to practice indoctrination of 
the most dangerous kind because it is 
surreptitious. 

Teaching, as opposed to indoctrina- 
tion, means the critical examination 
of ideas of all kinds, including the 
most controversial ones. Until a 
person has examined alternatives to a 
given concept, policy, or principle, he 
has a very imperfect understanding 
of it. Communist Party members 
are unfit to be faculty members or 
campus speakers, not because their 
views on economics, politics, or religion 
are unacceptable, but because they 
are members of a conspiracy against 
our freedoms, including academic 
freedom. As Sidney Hook has said, 
“Loyalty to democracy gives the 
widest latitude to heresy, but it cannot 
tolerate conspiracy in any form.” 

The faculty and the public know 
the origin of the so-called “gag rule” 
on speakers; they have received no 
explanation of the origin or purpose 
of the rule regarding questionnaires. 
But it is clear that this is an infringe- 
ment of freedom of research just as 
the other is an infringement of freedom 
of teaching. It appears that while 
the Board professes full confidence 1 in 

“the loyalty and high purpose” of 
the faculty, it does not have confidence 
in the fitness of the faculty to select 
speakers or decide what question- 
naires ought to be used. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


O LONG as the present situation 

obtains, the daily work and the 
prestige of the University will con- 
tinue to suffer. What can be done 
to restore mutual confidence and good 
working relations? The following steps 
are suggested. 

First, let the Board rescind both 
parts of its resolution of September 4. 
Or if it is not ready to do this, let it 
suspend the operation of the resolu- 
tion pending further study, in co- 
operation with the faculty, of the 
problems with which the resolution 
deals. 

Second, let the Board reaffirm its 
determination to encourage the fullest 
academic freedom consistent with 
national security, and affirm vigor- 
ously its confidence not only in the 
“loyalty and high purpose”’ but also 
in the competence of the faculty. 
Let it answer in forceful terms the 
biased and intemperate criticism which 
has been directed at the University. 
Or if the Board does not have such 
full confidence in the faculty, let it 
investigate (under due process) to 
discover whether there are in fact sub- 
versives or incompetents in the faculty. 

Third, \et there be established a 
joint committee of the trustees, admin- 
istration, and faculty to study the 
problem of selecting speakers for 
University-sponsored functions and to 
propose a plan which will prevent the 
University’s being used by subversives 
and at the same time preserve inviolate 
the rights and responsibilities of fac- 
ulty members. Such a plan might, 
for example, require that in any case 
where there was reason to doubt 
the loyalty of a proposed speaker the 
matter would be discussed with the 
President’s office before an invitation 
was issued to him. 
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Fourth, \et a similar joint com- 
mittee be set up to study the actual 
use of questionnaires on the campus 
and propose to the Board and the 
faculty a plan of action if one be 
needed. 

Fifth (and this is a long-range 
process rather than a “‘step”’), let the 
Board, the administration, and the 
faculty work jointly on the problem 


-of developing good communication 
_and democratic relations among the 


various persons and agencies in the 
University. At best, these are diffi- 
cult to establish in a large and 
complex institution. Lack of them 
probably is the root of the present 
difficulty. 


Addendum 
INCE the preceding editorial was 


written, events have continued 
to move rapidly. On November 7 
the President announced certain 
“interpretations” of the  speaker- 
screening rule which amount to a 
substantial modification of it. Under 
these ‘“‘interpretations” a faculty 
member may, without prior clearance, 
invite speakers to his own classes; 
the heads of the recognized religious 
foundations serving the students of 
the University may speak on the 
campus at any time; recognized off- 
campus organizations may hold meet- 
ings on the campus without sub- 
mitting the names of their speakers 
for clearance. 

On the same day that this modifica- 
tion was announced, the local chapter 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors met to consider 
the report of its Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. At 
this meeting several resolutions were 
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adopted. The first directed that a 
letter be sent to the President for 
transmission to the Board, explaining 
the Chapter’s opposition to the 
speaker-screening and questionnaire 
rules. Other resolutions expressed 
confidence in the Faculty-Council 
committee that was meeting with 
the Board, directed the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
to continue its study of the matter, 
and ordered the committee to consider 
and report on means for improving 
communication and consultation be- 
tween the Board and the faculty. 
The final resolution took note of the 
relaxation of the speaker-screening 
rule provided by the newly announced 
“interpretations,” but affirmed the 
conviction that these did not meet 
the fundamental objections that the 
faculty had urged against the rules. 

On November 10 the Graduate 
Council of the University passed two 
resolutions: one opposed on principle 
the Trustees’ rules, and the other 
directed a committee to prepare a 
detailed statement of ways in which 
the rules were affecting graduate 
education and research. 

On November 11 the National 
Council of the American Association 
of University Professors, meeting in 
Chicago, adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that “the Trustees’ action is 
subversive of the functions of a free 
university in a free society,” and 
urging the Trustees to “recognize 
their responsibility to maintain an 
atmosphere of freedom at the Uni- 
versity.” On the same day, it was 
reported that the Franklin County 
Council of the American Legion, 
representing twenty-seven posts, had 
unanimously passed a resolution com- 
mending the Trustees for their action. 

At its meeting on November 12 
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the Board of Trustees heard a pre- 
sentation of a liberalized campus- 
speaker policy proposed by the 
Student Senate Lobby Committee, 
but took no action on it. The Board 
did, however, approve the “inter- 
pretations” of the speaker-screening 
rule previously announced by the 
President and approved modification 
of the questionnaire-screening rule 
so as to require screening by the 
department involved rather than by 
the President’s Office. 

In a straw vote conducted by the 
Student Senate on November 16, 
students of the University voted 
against the speaker-screening rule by 
2,986 to 637. On November 16 the 
second meeting of the Faculty Council 
committee and the Board was held. 
At the conclusion of the meeting it 
was announced that definite progress 
had been made, and that another 
meeting would be held. Hope was 
expressed that a solution would be 
worked out at the next meeting. 

Meanwhile, three speakers who had 
been cleared by the President’s Office 
have declined to speak on the campus 
because of the “gag-rule.” Two 
organizations—the Midwest Psycho- 
logical Association and the art section 
of the Ohio Education Association— 
are to meet in other cities instead of 
Columbus. 

Here the matter stands as of 
November 1g. It is clear that sub- 
stantial progress has been made in 
restoring the University to health; 
it is equally clear that the job is not 
yet done. Whether or not a solution 
to the present difficulties has been 
found by the time this issue of the 
Journat appears, the affair will 
remain an instructive example to 
students and practitioners of higher 
education. 


R. H. E. 


et 


“Tet Us Say” 


Tue FoR COLLEGE GRADUATES, 
by Seymour E. Harris. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. XvVi+207 pp. $4.00. 
It is a commonplace today that 

statistics do not stay put. Lewis Carroll, 

who was a famous statistician, described 
it in his game of croquet where the balls 
were hedgehogs and the mallets were 
flamingos. The balls kept unrolling and 
walking away and the mallets kept 
twisting and looking up in your face. 

One wonders sometimes whether statis- 

ticians ever look up their old figures of 

population growth and compare them 
with the present ones. 

I remember fifty years ago calculating 
to my satisfaction that as N.Y.U. had 
beaten Rutgers 10-0, Rutgers-Lafayette 
20-0, Lafayette-Penn 8-0, and Penn-Yale 
6-0, N.Y.U. would beat Yale 44-0. As 
it turned out, 44-0 was the score, but 
Yale won. 

All of which is not irrelevant to the 
book under review. In the author’s 
own words, 


this book raises the question of the economic 
and social gains of higher education and the 
serious problems raised by a B.A. and Ph.D. 
proletariat . . . There are both alleviations 
and aggravations inherent in the present 
situation. Let us apply therapeutics before 
the number of college graduates reaches 15 
million and the appropriate openings rise to, 
let us say, but 6 million (page 74). 


It may be doubted whether a statis- 
tician with training in economics was 
ever so wrong as Mr. Harris, with his 
repeated assertions that there is in the 
United States an overproduction of 
engineers. The Engineering Manpower 
Commission has reported (New York 
Times, December 22, 1950) that the 
shortage of engineers in many branches 
is critical and becoming desperate. They 
talk of drafting all engineers up to the 


age of seventy. Mr. Harris’ discourage- 
ment of a larger enrollment of engineering 
students is therefore not only inaccurate 
but dangerous at this time. 

It takes a Harvard professor to worry 
about a Ph.D. proletariat. Recent elec- 
tions in the Bay State show how serious 
the problem is. The Cambridge school 
board is a flagrant example. But the 
rest of us can find comfort in the 
statistician’s favorite hedge of “let us 
say.” The Vassar comptroller used to 
say “the deficit will be eight thousand dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents, substantially.” 

There are 48 tables and 31 charts to 
prove that, as in Copernicus’ law, poor 
students drive out good students. The 
most gratifying, to a Harvard man, are 
those devoted to showing the infinite, let 
us say, superiority of Harvard men and 
Radcliffe women (but are there not 


some Harvard women?) to all others. 
We find 


the average income of Harvard families to be 
$9,000, or three to four times the national 
average, and the proportion of parents in the 
professional, proprietory, and management 
classes to be about six times the national 
average. But since incomes of all families 
sending sons and daughters to Harvard and 
Radcliffe are undoubtedly higher than incomes 
of all families investing in higher education, 
the difference between the latters’ (sic) incomes 
and the national average is less than that 
suggested by the Radcliffe and Harvard 
studies (page 128). 


Whew! From which ‘you see what the 
Ph.D. proletariat at Harvard has already 
done to Kittredge’s English. 

However, you get a rough idea of 
Harvard superiority; but it is only 
cause for worry to our statistician. He 
“was impressed by the absolute and 
relative deterioration since 1940, of the 
economic status of an important segment 
of college-trained personnel” (page 128). 
The accompanying table shows that 
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while the “median income college grad- 
uate” gained in salary 75 per cent from 
1940 to 1948, the full-time industrial 
employee gained 99 per cent. But, 
please, Mr. Harris, how do I deteriorate 
if my plumber goes to Florida in the 
winter, as he does, and has three TV sets 
in his house, as he has, while I hug the 
radiator? I do not get it. 

However, everybody loves charts and 
tables, with little men chopped in half by 
the Excalibur sword of statistics, and 
there is God’s plenty in this book. 
But universal training, college deficits, 
and a lot of Koreas are going to make 
this 1949 prediction just another drew- 
pearson. t us say. 

Henry Nosie MacCracken 
President Emeritus, Vassar College 


A Concise Analysis 


Our Nationat Dest: Irs History anp 
Irs Meaninc Topay, dy the Committee 
on Public Debt Policy. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. 
XVili +182 pp. $2.50. 

This “a volume presents for the 
general reader a clear and concise analysis 
of the history and meaning of the public 
debt. The book consists of seven short 
chapters and a number of useful diagrams 
and tables. Discussing briefly the history 
of the national debt, the relation of the 
debt to the budget, and the debt held 
by various institutional investors, it also 
contains a convincing analysis of what 
should be done about the debt. It 
dispels much of the misinformation 
concerning the effects of the public debt 
but it does not fail to indicate simply 
and forcibly the effects upon the economy 
of a continuing increase in the public debt. 

The gravest perils that arise out of a 
constant increase in the public debt are 
summarized as follows: the dilution of 
the dollar, the risk of ‘boom and bust,” 
the smothering of enterprise, and the loss 
of human freedom. 

Of these, of course, the last-mentioned 
is foremost in importance. And _ this 
volume takes the position that “what 
we do about debt management and the 
budget is an indication whether we shall 
resist the trend toward state control 
and collectivism over so much of the 
world” (page 146). 
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To avoid the four perils outlined, the 
authors, who are distinguished experts 
and who were assisted by a body of 
nationally known advisers, present a 
program of debt management involving 
five exhortations. They conclude that 
our economy must control the budget, 
reduce the debt, distribute the debt, 
restore flexible interest rates, and nourish 
a dynamic economy. 

The outbreak of the Korean incident 
in June, 1950, has caused us to enter 
upon a “guns-and-butter”’ economy that 
seems likely to be prolonged and that is 
sure to involve huge governmental ex- 
penditures and sizable federal deficits 
despite unprecedented levels of taxation, 
This development makes the warning so 
succinctly presented in this earlier publi- 
cation timely and realistic. Every think- 
ing citizen should read this discussion 
and ponder the grave economic and social 
consequences of the growing public debt. 

G. Row.tanp 
New York University 


Essentially Optimistic 
Facrors Economic 

DeveLopMENT, 4y Harold G. Moulton. 

Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 

tion, 1949. xli+397 pp. 

Mr. Moulton divides his work into 
two main parts; the first deals with the 
forebodings of various economists from 
Adam Smith to J.M. Keynes, and the 
second with the author’s more optimistic 
belief in our economic future. 

The first thesis of the book is that the 
earlier classical economists were unduly 
pessimistic. Adam Smith saw little hope 
for any real improvement in the lot 
of the workingman. Thomas Malthus 
believed there was an inevitable tendency 
for population growth to continually 
outstrip the supply of foodstuffs. David 
Ricardo was impressed with the fact 
that with the progress of time the 
economic returns from land grow pro- 
gressively less. Even John Stuart Mill 
in 1848 foresaw a period when we would 
be swallowed up in the stagnant waters 
of the stationary state. As late as 1936 


John Maynard Keynes clung to the 
earlier classical belief in the inevitability 
of declining rates of returns from new 
capital investment, and widespread atten- 
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tion has been given to his theory that 
we are now in the slip stream of secular 
stagnation. Mr. Moulton disagrees with 
these economists and points with pride 
to the technological advances consequent 
to the scientific, engineering, and indus- 
trial revolution. 

The second thesis of the book is that 
we can look forward to continued pros- 
perity if science, business enterprise, and 
government will co-operate to achieve 
common objectives. The underlying 
requirements for economic advancement 
are: intelligent conservation of scarce 
natural resources; encouragement of sci- 
ence and technology to raise levels of 
industrial productivity; a more wide- 
spread use of capital equipment through- 
out the world; the replacement of obsolete 
plant and equipment; enlightened organi- 
zation and management policies; and 
higher rates of worker productivity. 

Mr. Moulton recognizes, however, 
various retarding factors to economic 
development, the most important being 
the business cycle. His analysis of 
the cycle is somewhat vague and indeci- 
sive, and is one of the least satisfactory 
parts of an otherwise incisive body of 
economic thinking. 

As a statement of America’s capacity 
to produce within the limits of the 
capitalistic system, in spite of recurrent 
periods of prosperity and depression, 
this book is essentially of an optimistic 
nature. It is not clothed in economic 
verbiage and is therefore strongly recom- 
mended to the armchair reader. 

G. Rowtanp 
New York University 


A Comprehensive Approval 


Tensions AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING: A Survey oF Re- 
SEARCH, by Otto Klineberg. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1950. 
xi+227 pp. (Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin 62). $1.75, paper; 
$2.25, cloth. 

The undertaking of the Tensions 
Project by the Unesco General Con- 
ference in Mexico City in 1947 has led 
to the preparation of this monograph 
by the able social psychologist, Otto 

lineberg, assisted by a special Social 


Science Research Council committee of 
social scientists drawn from several 
disciplines. The final product—a review 
of investigative methods in the field of 
social behavior that are empirical and 
verifiable—is modestly presented, yet 
offers a basis for stimulating further 
research on a sounder basis, and on a 
basis more relevant to the task of 
reducing the totality of international 
tensions. 

The author presents a balanced, com- 
prehensive appraisal of the relevant 
research methods and results of socio- 
ogists, clinical and social psychologists, 
and anthropologists whose investigations 
hold implications for the possible under- 
standing and control d international 
tensions. Some readers will be critical 
of the author for not attempting to 
cover the more impersonal phenomena 
related to economic factors, population 
pressures, and the like. The political 
scientist may feel that his area of interest 
has been overlooked. Yet, the author, 
modestly disclaiming competence in these 
areas, had already carved out an enor- 
mous area of inquiry, which he has 
skillfully made manageable. The four 
major areas encompassed in this appraisal 
are: personality in relation to nationality; 
national stereotypes; attitudes and their 
modification; and influences making for 

either the author nor Donald Young 
(in his Foreword) professes definiteness 
for existing research techniques; the 
social scientists cannot present a formula 
for world peace. As Mr. Klineberg 
indicates, however: ““We cannot know 
everything, but the more we know the 
better” (page 92). 

The lines of demarcation between the 
social sciences have been broken down 
considerably over the years, and the process 
must continue. There are too many studies 
in which the principle of explanation is entirely 
in terms of a single discipline, when the reality 
would undoubtedly require a more complex 
and integrated approach. (page 186.) 

“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” One place to begin is in the 
minds of social scientists; the further 
penetration of the iron curtains sepa- 
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rating our disciplines is a pertinent 

objective of this significant monograph. 
Josep E. McLean 
Princeton University 


Unusually Valuable 


HicHer Epvucation Minnesota, dy 
the Minnesota Commission on Higher 
Education, M. Schweickhard, chairman. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 195c. xv+4I9 pp. 
$4.00. 

The report of the Minnesota Com- 
mission on Higher Education is an 
unusually valuable one for two reasons: 
It represents a careful survey of the 
programs and facilities in the state; 
and it brings together a synthesis of the 
studies made of higher education over a 

riod of years by the Committee on 
iecuiaed Research of the University 
of Minnesota. The book is the full 
report of the Commission, a preliminary, 
condensed report, entitled Tomorrow’s 

Resources, having been made in 1948. 
Made under the direction of Miss Ruth 

Eckert and her competent research staff 

at the State University, the study was 

a co-operative one among all of the 

institutions of higher learning in the 

state. Thus the techniques used, as 
well as the results, are of general value 
for the reader. 

The report begins with an analysis 
of the social and economic backgrounds 
in the state. It discusses the student 
potential for higher education, including 
some tracing of the records of high-school 
—- It evaluates the junior col- 
eges, the extent to which they meet 
the needs of youth, and the manner 
in which their graduates succeed in 
occupations or as transfer students in 
the University. (The transfers do 
succeed and to a degree that will surprise 
many university professors.) The respec- 
tive functions of the liberal-arts colleges, 
the teachers’ colleges, and the University 
of Minnesota are described and appraised. 
In conclusion, a series of recommendations 
for the future of higher education in 
the state is presented. 

The recommendations include familiar 
ones made in other recent state-wide 
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surveys, emphasizing especially the fur- 
ther reduction of barriers to college 
attendance. For example, the public 
junior-college system has grown up 
haphazardly with five of these ten 
colleges located in a single county—the 
iron-mines area where tax income is 
high. A plea is made for regional 
institutions with state aid that would 
bring college within commuting distance 
of most of the youth of the state. 

The recommendations go beyond the 
familiar ones in most surveys by posing 
a number of objectives in terms of 
educational outcomes. These include such 
goals as social, civic, and vocational 
competence and personal development. 
They are of special interest because of 
the experience that has been accumulated 
at the University of Minnesota in making 
evaluations in these terms. Accompany- 
ing these conclusions is an_ excellent 
statement of long-range goals for higher 
education in the state written by 
President Morrill and Commissioner 
Schweickhard. 

It is heartening to see that this state 
of the Northwest, which has already 
developed programs and facilities in 
higher education of which any state 
could justly be proud, thinks that it 
still has further goals to achieve. This 
philosophy is i put in the concluding 
sentence of the introductionary chapter: 
“Additional investments in education 
cannot be deferred until we can better 
afford them, because our ability to 
better afford anything depends on improv- 
ing our education first” (page 30). 

Atco D. HENDERSON 
University of Michigan 


Tue Processes oF LEADERSHIP, 
Charles Hickman Titus. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1950. 
xili+474 Ppp. $4.75. 
This work has little to recommend it 


to either students or practitioners of 


leadership. Its major virtue is the 
obvious sincerity of the author in his 
effort to “aid leaders as they work 
toward the realization of their objec- 
tives” (page v). Its major defect, from 
the standpoint of the student, lies in the 
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fact that there is no reference to the 
empirical work which has been done in 
the field (by the Michigan Survey 
Research Center or the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies, for example). From 
the standpoint of the practitioner, the 
book offers little more than a series of 
“rules for leaders in operations,” that is, 
collected maxims which afford no real 

ide to action. Examples of these are: 
‘Mind your business,” “Find each man’s 
arm band,” “Be wise.” The difficulty is 
of course, that the maxims cannot 
specify how to “be wise” for a particular 
group in a particular situation; nor does 
the book offer any realistic means for 
resolving conflicting maxims. 

The section on rules for leaders is 
preceded by a more theoretical analysis 
of the nature of organization and leader- 
ship. This treatment is clear but not 
especially challenging. Better versions 
of substantially the same problems are 
available—for example, in the work of 
Chester Barnard on status systems in the 
volume edited by W. F. Whyte, Industry 
and Society; in Douglas MacGregor’s 
analysis a industrial leadership; or in 
the volume edited by Alvin Gouldner 
entitled Studies in Leadership. 

ME Lvin SEEMAN 
Ohio State Leadership Studies 


T. and I.—Education’s 


Country Cousin 


L. H. STIMMEL 
[Continued from page 489] 
courses so that the student will 
know general principles before he 
has to apply them to specific courses. 
The result is that students, unable 
to see ahead to their professional 
careers, lose interest in freshman 
and sophomore classes except as 
these furnish a challenge to get by 
on a minimum of work. Rare 
indeed—and not a particularly desir- 
able prospect—is the student who 
has enough faith in the wisdom of 
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the faculty to study hard in all his 
early “required” courses so as to be 
well prepared for his later work. 
The process is as backward as that 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger, who killed 
his man first and “let the bloody 
sons of peace settle the justice of it.” 
The writer realizes that a large- 
scale application of these three T. 
and I. methods would upset schedules, 
departments, instruction budgets, and 
state legislatures by the score. 
Besides, it is almost a fundamental 
axiom of logic that any cause that 
is considered perfect by its proponents 
is at least half wrong; and the writer 
does not give T. and I. teaching 
undiluted endorsement. At the same 
time, a genuinely puzzled teacher— 
and any intelligent one is that, 
ipso facto—might find a lot that is 
worth trying in his own courses if 
he re-examined them in the light 
of what T. and I. teachers have done 
to bring themselves success—a success 
too conspicuous, in contrast to general 
failure, to be tossed off as accidental 

or unworthy of being copied. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 9] 


The Physical as Experience 
JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
[Continued from page 469] 


and happiness of each succeeding 
generation. No one will criticize it 
more sharply than I have done for 
its devotion to intellectual interests 
and its neglect of the physical, 
emotional, esthetic, and social develop- 
ment of boys and girls; but there 
can be no real social gain anywhere 
by a vicious dichotomy that would 
relegate the school to the sole business 
of mental training. The vital areas 
of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation should be devel- 
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oped under educational leadership 
because they have vital and abiding 
interrelationships, because they belong 
together in the basic drives, incen- 
tives, and motives that guide human 
beings, and because of what these 
forces can do for the schools. 
Improvement of the schools is the 
first step in the realization of what 
we want to see accomplished in 
each of the three areas. It is certain 
that we cannot begin to solve the 
persistent problems in health educa- 
tion until the school acts upon the 
principle that the whole child goes 
to school; nor can we be free from 
the picayune problems of credits, 
marks, schedules, and teaching-loads 
until the school understands that 
thinking is not a function of the 
brain alone and that the physical 
also needs an education if men and 
women are to be wholes; nor can 
we solve the problems of leisure 
time and combat the social ills of 
delinquency and crime when youth 
leaves school without skills and inter- 
ests in wholesome recreative activities. 
The American Youth Commission 
declares that “‘the schools have a 
responsibility to equip their pupils 
for fruitful use of leisure which is 
equal to their responsibility to equip 
them for useful work.” Precisely. 
But does anyone suppose that this 
sort of thing can develop in a sub- 
stantial way if we refuse to see the 
necessity of making the school move 
along with health education, physical 
education, and recreation in co- 
ordinated and interrelated fashion. 
The school as an institution devoted 
to the eradication of illiteracy and 
nothing more is inconceivable in a 
time like the present; the school as 
an institution of the whole community 
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for the development of the whole 
child is the path of progress. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 9] 


The Idea of a 
University Theater 


E. W. BORGERS 
[Continued from page 485] 


had better be so regarded by all 
concerned. The possibility, for the 
resident dramatic writer, of seeing 
his work produced on the spot, is of 
course an enormous advantage to him. 
Impecunious but gifted young writers 
are frequently placed on the staff 
of the equity theater company at 
the university. 

In creative writing, as in scholarship 
and performance, the university 
believes it can be of assistance in 
developing competence. Genius, in 
so far as that term implies anything 
more than a high degree of compe- 
tence, the university does not assume 
can be taught directly. Genius, the 
university neither accepts censure 
for having failed to produce, nor 
credit for having nourished. 

Graduate study in writing may be 
begun whenever the university and 
the student agree he is ready for it, 
it may be continued as long as both 
think the writer is benefiting by 
the experience, and it may be termi- 
nated whenever the writer feels that, 
financially or otherwise, he will be 
better off taking charge of his own 
destiny. 


N°? DOUBT the preceding des- 
cription has given an unduly 
optimistic picture of conditions on 
the campus. Naturally, when the 
progressive new program was insti- 
tuted it was revolutionary. Older 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


teachers and administrators opposed 
it, some out of anger over fancied 
loss of prerogatives, some out of 
ignorance and misunderstanding, some 
out of sheer laziness. Particularly 
difficult was the attempt to integrate 
men who had been professional 
scholars with men who had been 
professional performers or creators 
into a single effective unit in the 
graduate department. All sorts of 
jealousies, suspicions, and pretensions 
had to be surmounted by all con- 
cerned. Every man of the personnel 
found it difficult to acquire humility 
in the face of his tremendous new 
responsibility. 

No, the system was not perfect 
from the start. It has not become 
so yet. Nevertheless, the university 
has found the experience of aiming 
too high more satisfying to all con- 
cerned than that of aiming too low. 
And the idea has been found infinitely 
better than firing without having an 
aim at all. [Vol. XXII, No. 9] 


The Effects of College on 

Student Opinion 

[Continued from page 492] 

There seemed to be less change in 
the student’s personal philosophy of 
life as influenced by a college educa- 
tion than in any other area, with 34 
per cent reporting that they had 
changed slightly, and 26 per cent 
recording no change. Twenty-eight 
per cent did consider themselves more 
social, while 3 per cent believed they 
were less social, as a result of their 
college education. 

The students’ attitudes toward 
democracy were apparently strength- 
ened during their college years, for 47 
per cent reported feeling greater faith 
in it. Only 19 per cent reported less 
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faith, while 35 per cent declared that 
there was no change in their attitude. 

The students reported 81 per cent 
more interest in international rela- 
tions. Less interest was reported by 
2 per cent, while 17 per cent de- 
clared themselves unchanged in their 
attitude. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the students 
claimed to be more tolerant in regard 
to race relations. Less tolerance was 
reported by 6 per cent. No change in 
attitude took place in 36 per cent. 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1951, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1952 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Los Angeles April 6-10 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Philadelphia December 26-31 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Chicago February 21-23 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Washington, D. C. April 21-24 
American Association of Dental Schools 


Colorado Springs March 24-26 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Boston June 25-28 


American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York January 31—February 2 
American Association of School Administrators 


St. Louis February 23-27 
Los Angeles March 8-12 
Boston April 5-9 


American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 
Cincinnati December 27-28 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work 
New York January 30-February 2 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Detroit December 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of German 
Detroit December 28 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Detroit December 28 
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American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages 
Detroit December 27-29 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Chicago December 26-27 
American Association of University Professors 
Philadelphia March 28-29 
American College Health Association 
Boston May 1-3 
American College Personnel Association 
Los Angeles March 30-April 3 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Washington, D. C. January 7 


American Council of Learned Societies 

Rye, N. Y. January 23-24 
American Council on Education 

Chicago May 2-3 
American Economics Association 

Boston December 26-29 


American Educational Research Association 


St. Louis February 23-27 

Los Angeles March 8-12 

Boston April 5-9 
American Historical Association 

New York December 28-30 
American Library Association 

New York June 29-July 5 
American Occupational Therapy Association 

Milwaukee August 9-16 
American Philological Association 

Princeton December 27-29 


American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division, Bryn Mawr 
December 27-29 
Western Division, Ann Arbor 
May 8-10 
American Political Science Association 
Buffalo August 26-28 
American Psychological Association 
Washington, D. C. 
August 29-September 3 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Minneapolis November 27-30 
Annual Congress of Medical Education and 
Licensure 


Chicago February 11-12 
Association for Childhood Education 

Philadelphia April 14-18 
Association for Education by Radio-Television 

Chicago December 4 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
Boston February 10-14 


Association of American Colleges 
January 8-10 


Washington, D. C. 
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Association of American Geographers 
Washington, D. C. August 6~7 
Association of American Law Schools 
Denver December 28-30 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
to Girls in Negro Schools 
Baltimore - April 9-11 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities 
Houston November 13-15 
College and University Personnel Association 
Minneapolis July 20-23 
College Band Directors National Association 


Chicago December 19-20 
College English Association 
Detroit December 27 


College Physical Education Association 
Chicago December 27-29 
Commission on Higher Education 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
January 10 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches 


Columbus February 11-16 
Institute for Education by Radio 

Columbus April 17-20 
Linguistic Society of America 

New York December 29-30 
Mathematical Association of America 

Providence December 29 


Modern Language Association of America 
Detroit December 27-29 
Music Educators National Conference 
Philadelphia March 21-26 
Music Teachers National Association 
Dallas February 24-28 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Los Angeles March 31—April 3 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Cincinnati November 23-25 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 
Cincinnati February 16-20 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
Colorado Springs April 2-5 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc. 
Los Angeles March 30-April 3 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago March 31~—April 4 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
Los Angeles March 30-April 3 
Speech Association of America 
Chicago December 27-29 
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Five hundred tons of equipment and 
62,000 man-hours of work are needed to 
install just one 10,000-line Dial. Tele- 
phone Exchange. 


Here’s the story of months of work con- 
densed into two minutes of reading time. 
(Bear with us, please, if several of the 
words get technical. ) 

There are 1800 crossbar switches, 4000 
multi-contact relays and 65,000 conven- 
tional relays. These automatic switching 
mechanisms open or close millions of 
telephone circuit paths. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It Takes 500 Tons 
of Equipment for Just 
One Telephone Exchange 


Eighty miles of cable are needed to 
connect all this apparatus. There are 
2,600,000 soldered connections, each one 
a careful hand operation. 

All that is for only one Telephone Ex- 
change to serve one community. At pres- 
ent-day prices, the cost runs to $1,500,000. 

The money for these new facilities must 
come largely from investors who are 
willing to put their savings in the business. 

Only through reasonable earnings can 
the telephone company attract the new 
money that is needed to do the job. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Younger Generation,” Time, Novem- 

ber 5, 1951. 

This interpretation of today’s youth is 
based on interviews with young men and 
women from eighteen to twenty-eight, 
and their teachers and guardians, con- 
ducted by Time’s correspondents across 
the nation. Responses “contain many 
clashing shades of opinion, but neverthe- 
less reveal a remarkably clear area of 
agreement.” 

According to Time, the prevailing 
mood of young people is one of gravity 
and fatalism, for which the action in 
Korea and the threat of world-wide war 
are largely responsible. Most of the 
boys are realistic about military service; 
they are reconciled to fighting but have 
no enthusiasm for it. 

Youth today has lost much of the spirit 
of adventure. As one observer remarks, 
“ “This generation suffers from lack of 
worlds to conquer.’”” The imminence of 
war, the aftermath of depression, and the 
belief that the “frontiers of [national] 
economy have been reached” combine to 
make its greatest desire a “good, 
secure job.” 

The young women of America are, 
in Time’s words, “emotional D.P.’s.” 
Brought up to believe in the complete 
equality of men and women, many o 
them have rejected marriage and family 
life to compete with men in business and 
the professions. 


There is every evidence that women have 
not been made happy by their ascent to 
power. They are dressed to kill in femininity. 
. . « The career girl is not ready to admit that 
all she wants is to get married; but she has 
generally retreated from the brassy advance 
post of complete flat-chested emancipation, to 
the position that she would like, if possible, 
to have marriage and a career, both. 


The younger generation is confused in 
its morals. Youngsters still “raise hell,” 
but the significant thing is that they 
are “discreet about their indiscretions,” 
chiefly because they “no longer want or 
need to shock their elders.” Instead of 
rebelling against their parents, this gen- 
eration indulgently tolerates them. They 
are “less showy about sex.” Their 
immoralities are committed for enjoy- 
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ment, not from exhibitionism or rebellion 
against convention. Although more con- 
servative than their parents, in scattered 
instances, as the recent exposure of drug 
addiction among teenagers shows, they 
make Flaming Youth appear amateurish. 
But by and large they have clung closer 
than might have been expected to an 
American tradition which antedates their 
parents. 

On the intellectual side the members 
of the younger generation are uninspired. 
Their literature reflects the same lack of 
adventuresomeness which characterizes 
their personal lives. As students they 
hold few militant beliefs. “‘Today’s gen- 
eration, either through fear, passivity or 
conviction, is ready to conform.” The 
only new movement initiated by the 
young today is “the revolt against 
revolt.” 

Young people today are not cynical 
because “they never hoped for much.” 
As a Time correspondent sums it up, they 


bitterly know the frightful cost of living to 
keep peace in the world, and they willingly 
submit to the cost, not from want of spirit, 
but from a knowledge that it is the best thing 
todo. You cannot say of them, “Youth will 
be served. ...” The best you can say for 
this younger generation is “ Youth will serve.” 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“A Debate on the Great Books Pro- 

am—1i1. No: Not without Socrates,” 

Ben Ray Redman; “Yes: Bootstraps 

of Free Men,” by Raymond H. Wittcoff, 
Saturday Review, December 9, 1950. 


For many years the effectiveness of 
the Great Books program as the means 
of a liberal education for students has 
been a subject of wide debate. These 
articles are concerned with the results of 
the experiment in adult education con- 
ducted by the Great Books Foundation. 
The disputants are, pro and con, a St. 
Louis businessman who is president of 
the Adult Education peek of Greater 
St. Louis and a member of the board of 
directors of the Great Books Foundation, 
Raymond H. Wittcoff, and an author, 
editor, and motion-picture executive, Ben 
Ray Redman. 

Mr. Redman believes that the Great 
Books Foundation is “nobly dedicated 
to a beautiful but largely unrealizable 
ideal”; ‘‘beautiful’’ because its aim is to 
provide a general education for all adults; 
‘unrealizable” because not everyone of 
average intelligence can read the Great 
Books without supplementary training 
or tutorial assistance; because the all- 
important office of group director calls 
for a quality of leadership which is 
rarely found; because the Socratic method 
is wasteful of time and difficult for any 
but the most expert questioner to use; 
because, finally, a study of modern 
literature would be more rewarding than 
one devoted to the classics selected. 

With spirit equal to that of the 
challenger, Mr. Wittcoff champions the 
Great Books program. His belief—and 
he quotes Quintilian to back him up—is 
that average men and women have the 
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ability which it takes to read and discuss 
the Great Books profitably, that the 
exercise of doing so not only helps men to 
think clearly but builds up for them 
a community of ideas and values which 
is essential in a democracy. The experi- 
ence they undergo in common reading 
and group interpretation helps to free 
them from prejudice, teaches them to 
co-operate in a search for the truth bv 
which to live, makes them more skillful 
readers and conversationalists, and gives 
them the content for an interchange of 
ideas on a plane far removed from 
“batting averages and gossip.” He agrees 
with Mr. Redman that there is room for 
improvement in the quality of the 
discussion that takes place and that 
careful selection of leaders is of the 
utmost importance. 

No one who lacks wide experience 
with Great Books groups is qualified to 
pass on the merits of this discussion. 
One has the impression that Mr. Red- 
man’s arguments are based chiefly upon 
his wide general experience with books 
and men, and that Mr. Wittcoff’s, which 
occasionally impressed this reader as 
being a defense of liberal education 
rather than the particular pees in 
question, are the testimony of his experi- 
ence with a long-established and flourish- 
ing book group. Neither writer has 
allowed his personal convictions to obscure 
fairmindedness. Whichever side you are 
on, this is stimulating reading. And if 
you are not familiar with the history of 
the Great Books movement, you will 
find it briefly outlined here. 


“How Football Died—Continued,” by 
Samuel Yellen, The Atlantic, November, 


1950. 
About a year ago this section of the 
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Journat reported Mr. Yellen’s account 
of the malady which led to the demise 
of football: the two-platoon system. 
This sequel reveals the post-mortem 
findings in as lively and entertainin 

a piece as the first. We will not sel 
the fun for any readers who missed it in 
the November issue (“Accent on Living”’). 
It is enough to say that the complications 
of the original disease have to do with 
Notre Dame and the “self-imposed 
handicap [which] transformed football 
into theatre.” 

Mr. Yellen, besides being literary 
sports seer par excellence, writes verse 
and teaches English at Indiana Uni- 
versity. It is interesting to speculate 
on what the outcome would be if he 
turned his prophetic insight and fertile 
imagination to a consideration of the 
future of wrestling, using the techniques 
he has applied in his football skits. 


“Tntellectual Allergies,” by Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Saturday Review, Decem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

In this important essay the dean 
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emeritus of Barnard College discusses 
the necessity of breaking down, not 
the language impediment, bet the word 
barriers, to international understanding. 

The gravity of the problem was strik- 
ingly revealed in 1945 during the United 
Nations Conference on _ International 
Organization at San Francisco, which 
Miss Gildersleeve attended as a United 
States delegate. Representatives of the 
various nations striving to agree on solu- 
tions of difficulties and plans for the 
future spent endless hours 


. trying to find the right words to express 
ideas on which there was apparent agreement. 

The same words mean different things to 
different peoples because they arouse in their 
minds different ideas, different backgrounds of 
circumstance and tradition, and different 
emotions. And often we do not realize this; 
we think we are agreeing. But we are not 
and, later, trouble ensues. 


Mr. Gromyko stated the importance of 
the problem tersely: “‘. . . behind 
— is meaning, and behind meaning 
is life.’ ” 


ork University. 
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Much of our difficulty in dealing with 
the Russians is traceable to difference in 
the interpretation of words. One trouble- 
maker is the word democratic. Another 
is the term free press, an institution to 
which both Russians and Americans 
subscribe. The catch is that the Rus- 
sians regard their press as free for the 
very reason that we do not: because it 
is rigidly controlled by the government. 
Ours, in their opinion, is a slave press, 
controlled by the capitalists. 

If we are to compose our differences 
with Russia we must “find words which 
clearly unite us in our plans.” Wide 
information about each other’s “back- 
ground of circumstance and tradition and 
emotion” is the key to the locked door 
of mutual understanding. 

In Miss Gildersleeve’s opinion, it is 
essential that we take four steps if we 
are to improve our relations with other 
countries: 


1. Insist in our schools on “precise and clear 
thought.” Demand “really rigorous intel- 
lectual discipline, logical thinking, accurate, 
definite expression.” 
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2. Increase our efforts to inform students 
about the traditions, history, ideals, and 
circumstances of other countries so that we 
can “understand what is in the minds of 
the peoples, what their words really mean, 
how we can communicate with them and so 
cooperate.” 

3- Train some of our best students in “accurate 
thinking . . . clear use of English . . . at 
least one foreign language . . . history and 
social sciences, and in a specialized knowl- 
edge of one country or region of the world.” 
These men can then act as interpreters 
for and of us here and abroad, reducing 
the “shortage of persons skilled in inter- 
national relations.” 

4. Studies should be continued in that branch 
of semantics which deals with “the meaning 
of words as affecting international agree- 
ment and cooperation.” 


In addition to these recommendations, 
Miss Gildersleeve passes on the sug- 
gestion of one of her colleagues that “we 
should have for immediate use an 
‘Interdictionary of Charter Words,’ built 
primarily of careful translations of the 
words used in context by other nations.” 
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Letter to the Editor 


Thank you very much for sending me the 
clipping from the October issue of the Jour- 
nwaL OF HicHEeR Epvucation. I found the 
summary of Mr. Brown’s and my articles 
most interesting [pages vi-vii]. 

Inadvertently, I should say, my position in 
the controversy was made somewhat more 
directly opposed to Mr. Brown’s than I had 
intended. The original title of my own piece 
was “How Clear is Clarity?” Rather than 
defending “obscurity,” I had hoped to show 
what a complex idea “clarity” is, and how it 
changes in relation to a writer’s intention. 
What I disagreed with in Mr. Brown’s article 
was what seemed to me a too facile conception 
of clarity, as if it meant “that which is 
immediately apparent.” 

The point I wanted to make was that there 
are many different kinds of clarity, and that 
we cannot necessarily apply to imaginative 
writing those criteria of clarity that may be 
valid for journalism, textbooks, etc. I had 
also said—and this was deleted for reasons of 
space—that there are passages in even the 
best imaginative writers (Joyce and Shakes- 
peare, for instance) that seem to defeat their 
own intentions, and are therefore “unclear.” 

The summarizer of the articles would of 
course have had no way of knowing this, and 
I certainly think dealt most fairly with them 
as presented. 

Thank you again for sending me the clipping. 

Sincerely, 
Lioyp FRANKENBERG 


“Our College System: a Re-Evaluation,” 
by James B. Conant, New York Times 
Magazine, June 4, 1950. 

The thesis presented in this discussion 
of education is that two years of college 
should ordinarily be sufficient for high- 
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school graduates who lack the aptitude 
or the desire to enter upon a profession or 
to become research workers or scholars. 
Since it is an accepted fact that there is 
today a general demand for college educa- 
tion which will become increasingly great 
in the years to come, the problem, 
according to Mr. Conant, is to equalize 
the opportunity for collegiate education 
without bankrupting the public at whose 
nse it must be given. 

r. Conant’s solution is wide extension 
of two-year colleges, along with an 
increase of scholarships, greater oppor- 
tunities for student employment, and 
larger loan funds. Mr. Conant is not 
recommending more junior colleges. The 
type of college he wants established 
would offer a diversity of programs 
adapted to a wide range of aptitudes and 
appealing to a variety of interests. It 
would combine general education with 
vocational training, it would furnish 
educational guidance and opportunities 
for extra-curricular activities, and it 
would serve as a natural center for adult 
education. 

If a society is to have stability, its 
members must be content in their indi- 
vidual working lives. They must not 
become victims to the frustration which, 
in our present educational setup, fre- 
quently follows upon society’s failure to 
provide them with an opening for the 
pursuit of a special career. Thus the 
college as an agency of society instru- 
mental in “moving toward certain social 
goals” must be flexible enough in its 
organization and program to forward the 
chances of successful practice for all of its 
students in preparation. For this reason 
competing types of institutions which 
serve a diversity of needs and talents are 
highly desirable. 

if we are to move closer to the goal of 
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equal educational opportunity, there must 
be a sharp decline in the present insistence 
of employers on a four-year degree 
(“almost the only constant of traditional 
college education has been the length of 
the course’) and a two-year college in 
every sizeable community in the nation. 


“Sunday Schools Don’t Teach,” by 
Hampton M. Jarrell, The Atlantic, 
December, 1950. 

To check on the growing impression 
that Biblical allusions are not identified 
by most readers, Mr. Jarrell, professor of 
English at Winthrop College—ironically 
enough, situated in what is known as 
the Bible Belt—gave a Biblical test to a 
class of thirty-four junior and senior 
women, the majority of whom were 
English and history majors. Every one 
of the students was a native American 
Protestant, and practically all had 
attended Sunday school and church 
but, in ge of the simplicity of the 
test and the utmost leniency in marking, 
Mr. Jarrell found amazing evidence of 
misinformation or outright ignorance. 

The church today, he concludes, is 
failing to give its young people an 
intellectual foundation for religious think- 
ing, or wise guidance in it. 


The Bible . . . serves largely as a grab bag 
of arguments for or against... current 
practice or ideology. . . . Verses extracted 
from the various Gospels and stripped of 
their context serve to flavor sure-fire panaceas 
for all the ills of our complicated industrial 
system. Or they provide a one-shot cure for 
the international maladies of a sick world. 


The Christian church, which used to 
vitiate its teachings by trying to sub- 
stitute dogmatic theology for the natural 
sciences, is repeating the error with the 
social sciences, Mr. Jarrell believes, by 
offering a “seductive short-cut to wisdom 
that makes the way of knowledge look 
narrow, rough, and a long way around. 


Americans profess devotion to the 
doctrines of the Christian reli on and to 
the belief that our national salvation 


depends upon the moral strength and 
the Christian pare of our 
Coupled with t 


faith in the power of education. 


ople. 
is is an almost idolatrous 
Why 
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The Hebrew Impact on 
Western Civilization 


Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


This epochal symposium is a sociological and 
historical contribution of utmost importance. 
Each of the 17 authors is an authority in his 
field. Subjects covered include the Jew’s effect 
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ophy, the democratic idea. Frankly discussed 
are the Jew as statesman, as soldier, in public 
life, in social work; in drama, theatre, film, 
and the dance; music, painting and sculpture. 


Henry Pratt Fairchild 
New York University, says: 


“An eye opener to the majority of even 
well-informed people... .” 


900 Pages........ $10 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 617, New York 16, N. Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 
can’t we get the two ideas together 
and educate our children in the funda- 


mentals of Christian principles?” 


“Learning’s Currency,” by Herbert Mit- 
ang, New York Times Magazine, 

Fanary 7, 1951. 

n this informative short article, Mr. 
Mitgang gives a full explanation of the 
new medium of exchange, Unesco cur- 
rency, and tells how it works. Unesco 
scrip has stimulated the flow of scholarly 
writings among nations to an amazing 
degree. The American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, which agreed to run the program 
in the United States provided it was 
nonprofit and not subject to censorship, 
is handling requests for books at che 
rate of about $15,000 a month. 

Thirteen countries now use the film- 
coupon, and twenty countries the book- 
coupon, program. Book coupons are 
nominally for “education, science and 
culture,” but, so far, a sharp line of 
demarcation has not been drawn. The 
majority of the requests are for text- 
books, 65 per cent of which are medical. 
There are occasional calls for fiction. 
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“The Scholar in a Time of Peril,” by 
Elmer Davis, American Scholar, Winter 
1950-SI. 

According to Mr. Davis, well known 
as the former director of the Office of 
War Information and in his present 
position as news commentator for the 
American Broadcasting Company, schol- 
arship has two special contributions to 
make to the welfare of the general 
public: the first is knowledge—“the 
scholar knows what has been done, what 
has been tried in the past, and what 
didn’t work”; the second contribution is 
the capacity, more urgently needed today 
than ever before, “to distinguish between 
robable truth and almost certain 
alsehood.”’ 

The particular knowledge which, in 
the present state of world affairs, the 
scholar should convey to the lay public 
concerns “the nature of civilization and 
what would or would not destroy it.” 
Clarification of this subject would dispel 
or help to prevent the state of mind 
arising from the opinion that an atomic 


war would destroy civilization, a state. 


of mind which generates a 

willingness to smooth over the surface and 
ignore the deep-seated differences that must 
be settled, and satisfactorily settled, before 
we could have a peace that promises to be 
reasonably just, and to preserve our essential 
freedoms. 

An analysis of the nature of a force 
that could destroy civilization must be 
gees on the meaning of civilization. 

r. Davis defines it not as the sum of 
past achievement or its “material monu- 
ments” but as “the capacity to go on 
achieving.” Not the atom bomb, nor 
yet the hydrogen bomb, but only sup- 
pression of the freedom of the mind, is 
capable of bringing that sort of civiliza- 
tion to destruction. 

As a preview of the kind of world 
which might result from the “business of 
making history conform to [current] 
orthodoxy,” Orwell’s 798% is a far more 
frightening book than any in science 
fiction that paints “appalling pictures 
of the possible future—the entire human 
race destroyed by radioactive dust, or 
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a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
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students want most from teachers 
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and how can student evaluations 
produce better teaching? $2.75 
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the planet itself destroyed by a chain 
reaction.” Yet 7984, Mr. Davis believes, 
“is a completely logical, and quite 
plausible, extrapolation of what is hap- 
pening now over large parts of the earth.” 
The scholar has the obligation not 
only to pass on more of his knowledge to 
the general public but, especially in a 
time of peril, to present it intelligibly. 
This is not yet widely enough done. 


“Yearning for Security,” by Oscar Hand- 

lin, The Atlantic, January, 1951. 

In this article Mr. Handlin seeks to 
explain the orthodoxy of our modern 
generation of young people. Conserva- 
tism is the prerogative of middle age. 
Why do the boys and girls of today 
“pass by the excitement and the risk—of 
experiment, of protest, of revolt?” What 
has made them break from the Emer- 
sonian tradition that “America is the 
country of young men?” 

The young generation of the 1920’s, in 
spite of disillusionment, kept their faith 
in the “worth of what they were doing,” 
believed in their work because it was an 
expression of their individuality. The real- 
ism of the 1930’s still “left room for ven- 
turesomeness; indeed, realism seemed to 
demand experiment and nonconformity.” 

The “earnestness and effort” of the 
present generation “is directed toward a 
very meager goal.” In order to obtain 
“riskless security”’ they are “willing to 
sink into a dull conformity.” Heresy is 
too dangerous. The decade of war is 
not, Mr. Handlin believes, entirely respon- 
sible for the general apathy of the youth 
of today. Some more profound change is 
at the root of the situation. “The 
divide is deep, reaches down to some 
fundamental alteration in our society.” 

Possibly it is not youth that has 
changed but the world we created for 
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them. Mr. Handlin, a Harvard authority 


on American social and economic history, 
recalls that the key word in the efforts 
of the New Deal was security: unemploy- 
ment insurance, farm relief, industrial 
unionism were designed to remove destruc- 
tive fears. But security was envisaged 
as a means to the end of freeing indi- 
vidual creative energy. Perhaps we were 
so preoccupied with the means that we 
lost sight of the end, so that 

this generation can see as ideals only the means 
for which we battled. . . . 

If Emerson’s America was the country of 
young men because it believed in progress and 
had faith in itself, has our America ceased 
to be the country of young men because it has 
lost confidence and no longer believes in itself? 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Survival Is Not Enough,” by Whitney 

Griswold, The Atlantic, April, 1951. 

In this article the president of Yale 
University discusses the critical situation 
in which American colleges and uni- 
versities find themselves as a result of the 
body blow which “Communist aggression 
in Asia... has struck at American 
higher education.” He proposes a pro- 
gram of study for boys who return to, or 
enter, school after military service, and 
he warns us that survival will not be 
must vindicate in victory the 
moral principles for which we fought. 


If the long-run objective of Communism is 
to destroy our free society at its source, the 
farther we go toward stripping our colleges of 
students, dismissing their teachers, and 
“accelerating” their curricula, the nearer the 
Communists will have got to achieving that 
objective. 


Our colleges and universities are the 
source of “humanistic and _ scientific 
learning and of the spirit that puts that 
learning to use in the cause of freedom.” 
Their importance in a “free society and 
a free culture”’ is scarcely open to dispute. 
They furnish the scientific knowledge and 
the practitioners that are indispensable in 
modern warfare. The college is the 

eatest source of the soldier who, in 
Cromwell’s words, “ ‘knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows’ ”’; the 
excellence of any army rests largely upon 
this knowledge and this love. 

Mr. Griswold stresses the necessity of 
giving American youth the “richest edu- 
cational experience of which we are 
capable” before they enter upon military 
service, and “the greatest educational 


opportunities of which we are capable” 
on their return to civilian life. 

“The men of fighting age today... 
will be tomorrow’s philosophers and 
statesmen. They are our best hope of 
survival.” How can we give them “a 
sense of what they are fighting for, a 
mature introduction to the higher learn- 
ing of their civilization . . . and a desire 
that will survive the drudgery of military 
service to come back and carry that 
civilization forward”’? 

Not by acceleration, according to 
President Griswold. Perhaps we shall 
have to shorten our curriculum to three 
years, in which case we must raise our 
standards of secondary education if we 
are not to lessen the value of the B.A. 
degree. Colleges could run pilot plants 
to experiment with and improve upon 
the one of our twelfth and thirteenth 
grades. Another wise measure might be 
to offer extension courses to men in the 
service. Both these plans would furnish 
employment for the faculty and revenue 
for the college. ‘We must find ways to 
rescue our colleges and universities from 
their financial difficulties and enlist them 
in the common cause.” 


“Why Professors Are Suspicious of Busi- 
ness,” by Bernard De Voto, Fortune, 
April, 1951. 

In this arraignment of business, a 
mythical Professor Boyce appears before 
a mythical Committee of Businessmen 
to voice an attitude which he believes is 
typical in the academic world. He pays 
tribute to the intelligence and skill which 
have made possible the fine industrial 
plant the United States has today. “The 
academic distrust of business is primarily 
skepticism of business intelligence as it 
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is manifested elsewhere. The principal 
begetter of distrust is the advertising 
agency,” which has invented an elaborate 
system of magic the “basic theorem 
of which is that the customer is 
simple-minded.” 

It is the business of the scholar to use 
his trained analytical intelligence to 
weigh meanings, draw implications, and 
appraise the significance of what he 
meets. He is an occasional consumer of 
goods but a constant target of adver- 
tising. And “business appeals for judg- 
ment in a torrent of mendacity, imbecility, 
and bilge.” 

As he reaches for his hat, Professor Boyce 
adds, One of you asked me if what the 
academies thought mattered a damn. I am 
only one consumer and only one voter. But 
my colleagues and I collectively teach many 
voters and consumers, and we teach those 
who teach all there are. It may be that our 
distrust does you an injustice . . . and that 
the bill of complaint ... is pure fantasy. 
But . . . it is worth answering. 

You can’t answer it with an advertising 
campaign. 
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In Lay Magazines 


“Says Business to Mr. De Voto,” by 
Richard Weil, Jr., and Albert Lynd, 
Fortune, June, 1951. 

This is a double-barreled answer to 
Mr. De Voto’s “phillipic,” “Why Pro- 
fessors Are Suspicious of Business,” 
which appeared in the April issue of 
Fortune and was reported in the June 
Lay Magazine section of the JourNaL. 
A merchant (from Macy’s, not Gimbel’s) 
accuses Mr. De Voto of 


shying at shadows, developing fantasies of 
distrust, seeing evil where there is only 
the normal play of consumer tastes, accusing 
business of “deliberate degradation” of goods 
only because women... want to look as 
attractive as they can. 

Mr. Weil believes that Mr. De Voto 
has judged business “too broadly from 
the narrow plank of a one-man sample 
of hardly representative experiences.” 
Business welcomes criticism, Mr. Weil 
declares, and he suggests that a critical 
attitude toward merchandise and adver- 
— be fostered in the young. “‘Ameri- 
can business can rise most quickly only 
as the pressure of consumer demands 
and reactions to it rises... . And the 
more informed these demands are, the 
faster and higher business will rise.” 

Mr. Lynd, of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, in answering the companion 
charge that advertising is as shoddy 
as business, accuses Mr. De Voto of 
“using literary exaggeration to charge 
business with advertising exaggeration.” 
The advertising man, Mr. Lynd claims, 
“is [merely] an intruder who attempts to 
et attention from a preoccupied person 
e speaking above a whisper.” 

Mr. Weil merely skirts Mr. De Voto’s 
preserve with a query as to whether 
“‘some shoddy stuff [isn’t] the inevitable 
fringe of any human activity—whether 
it’s business, housekeeping or book writ- 
ing...” (the italics have been added). 
But Mr. Lynd lands directly on the home 
grounds when he asks: 

Is it “bad faith” when a publisher, perhaps 
Mr. De Voto’s publisher, plugs a book by 
selecting the most favorable sentences from 
the most favorable review, after no little 
effort to secure good reviews? 
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a valuable contribution to philosophical 
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in Spinoza’s own words. 

“The grand ideas of Spinoza’s Ethics 
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This debate has been so invigorating 
and so good-natured, it is too bad to see 
it ended; but a rebuttal, one supposes, 
is too much to hope for. Both sides 
have had a fair hearing. R. H. Macy 
and Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
have been given some publicity, and 
Mr. De Voto is richer by a set of knives 
from Macy’s stock, though Mr. Weil 
“can’t be sure what he will slash at 
them with,” he says. Before they grow 
dull, Mr. De Voto might send them to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where some 
of the Harvard professors might like to 
use them on Mr. Lynd for his assertion 
that 
a bright girl in the research organization of a 
large advertising agency knows more about 
statistical methods and statistical fallacies 
than the entire English department of 
Harvard University—also most of the depart- 
ments of history, philosophy, classics, fine 
arts, law and theology. 


“How Good Is ‘Economic Educa- 

tion’?” Fortune, July, 1951. 

This article is a condensed report 
of a comprehensive study made by the 
Brookings Institution and financed by 
the Sloan Foundation. Over a period 
of ten months, H. G. Moulton, president 
of Brookings Institution, and C. W. 
McKee, chairman of the Department 
of Economics at Westminster College, 
Pennsylvania, examined the field of eco- 
nomic education—in secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, and private 
groups such as labor unions, commercial 
agencies, and business associations—to 
determine what sort of teaching job 
is being done. 

Defining economic education as “hel 
ing people to gain understanding of the 
forces and factors that produce higher 
standards of living,” and using the 
definition as a measuring stick, the 
investigators find much room for improve- 
ment. Organized education has _ not 
successfully met the requirements for 
teaching intelligent citizenship. Its fail- 
ure is due in large part to traditionalism, 
an insufficient supply of professionally 
trained teachers, the natural difficulty 
of the subject, and weaknesses in many 
of the textbooks used. 
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A great many of the special-interest 
groups, which number two hundred 
agencies, are “rackets,” although there 
are exceptions such as the Middle West 
Service Company, “whose program is 
intended to educate the rank and file 
of employees.”” But, though well estab- 
lished, this company makes claims for 
American enterprise and education which 
it would be difficult to substantiate. 

The advertising agencies, which purvey 
economics to the masses through full-page 
advertisements, films, and so on, “often 
try to frighten the public into an appre- 
ciation mg our blessings, or to sell them 
a bill of goods by an extravagant extolling 
of the virtues of our traditional system.” 
They use high-pressure methods, mis- 
leading comparisons, and statistics which 
are not valid. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has a wide program for its members 
as a part of which it conducts schools 
and institutes for developing discussion 
leaders. Although motivated by self- 
interest, it nevertheless makes an effort 
to extend the outlook and understanding 
of the workers enrolled in the organiza- 
tion. The American Federation of Labor 
has no comparable program but pub- 
lishes periodical discussions of economic 
problems. 


“The Public Library: Rampart for Free- 
dom,” by Luther H. Evans, Saturday 
Review of Literature, July 7, 1951. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of the press 

we justly prize among the inalienable rights of 

the individual. But it is upon the correlatives 
of these—freedom to hear and freedom to 
read—that all our other freedoms rest. 


Upon the truth of these statements the 
librarian of the Library of Congress 
builds sound arguments for strengthening 
our public libraries through a reorganiza- 
tion and enlargement of their services. 
Never has the need to hear and read 
been so vital as it is now. Knowledge 
multiplies with such rapidity and new 
ideas alter existence to such a degree 
that “a man’s college education is in 


good part obsolete before he attends his 
first class reunion.” The agencies of 
information which contribute to his 
enlightenment—books, newspapers, maga- 
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zines, radio, television, the theater, 
films—have expanded so rapidly that 
“at times there seems to exist for us 
not merely the freedom but the compul- 
sion to read and hear.” But the mass 
media tend to perpetuate accepted views 
or a single ideology. Books are prac- 
tically the only antidote to this leaning 
toward uniformity. In addition, books 
are the one medium of communication 
which the receiver can regulate according 
to his desires and needs. “The mass 
media have always the menace of becom- 
ing the instrument by which the user 
is controlled, but the book is always 
and inherently his servant.”” Hence the 
accessibility of books assumes great 
social importance. 

In view of its essential function, the 
public library “has faltered alarmingly 
in support and accomplishment.” Prac- 
tically no rural American can avail 
himself of really good library service. 
Even the city dweller is hampered in 
his use of the library by considerations 
of time and distance. “Libraries are 
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an unexploited resource even when they 
are best developed.” 

The crux of the difficulty lies in the 
decentralization of the library. Small 
libraries are obviously inferior to large 
libraries, and the large library is found 
only in large cities. Mr. Evans proposes 
a plan whereby small-town and rural 
sections would join forces to establish 
a central collection of books and a 
satisfactory extension service, with a 
central staff of librarians to counsel 
book borrowers and work “on major 
bibliographical problems.” 

Is there any reason why the state 
cannot supply revenue to equalize library 
service between the wealthy metropolitan 
areas and the indigent rural areas, as 
it does in the matter of schools? “There 
is no reason,” Mr. Evans writes, 
except inertia and complacency; for the cost 
above the present unorganized services would 
be negligible, the return on each tax dollar 
would be much greater, and with planning the 
full vigor of local initiative and management 
could be preserved. 
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“Our Colleges Are Losing Their 
Minds,” by Millard C. se Satur- 
day Review of Literature, June 23, 1951. 
A New York management consultant 

and author who has long taken an active 
interest in the relation of education 
to social problems, Mr. Faught believes 
that the statement made in the title 
of this article is literally as well as 
figuratively true. Dismissal of faculty 
members has become the sequel to 
dwindling student bodies and shrunken 
enrollments. 

This is a sad saving for any academic 
institution and a false economy for the 
nation. . . . The trained minds and teaching 
talents of its faculty are the prime assets of 
any college or university, no matter how 
richly endowed it may be with books, black- 
boards, and bricks. 


The consequences of an exodus of 
scholars into non-academic fields, while 
not spectacular, will be far-reaching: 
“ignorance will crowd in a little closer 
around our island of enlightened democ- 


racy.” The immediate issue is not 
one of positions. Our chief aim should 
be to 


preserve intact our unique academic teams, 
whose combined skills and intelligence are 
enhanced by the very fact that they are 
teams, patiently assembled and adapted to 
working best in their natural habitat of a 
university campus. 


The irony of the situation is that 
the ax has fallen heaviest on the very 
men whom society needs most at the 
present time, the social scientists and 
professors in the humanities whose work 
is directed toward teaching men “how 
to live peaceably and constructively.” 

For less than the cost of a single 
battleship or a fraction of the price of 
an atom bomb, this depletion of our 
social and intellectual forces can be 
averted, in Mr. Faught’s opinion. Supple- 
menting the work which has been done 
by the Social Science Research Council 
to “put safety belts on some of the 
social-science chairs,” and the Ford 
Foundation fellowship program for college 
and university teachers, he suggests a 
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plan, similar to the Antioch system, 
whereby businessmen and academic men 
can co-operate to promote their own and 
their communities’ interests. 

In proof of the feasibility of such a 
scheme, Mr. Faught cites the accom- 
plishments of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, whose three thou- 
sand local independent units—composed 
of the same business and community 
leaders who could function in the present 
emergency—succeeded in creating almost 
ten million postwar jobs. 


‘Open Doors, Not Iron Curtains,” by 
J. William Fulbright, New York Times 
Magazine, August 5, 1951. 

In this article the Senator from 
Arkansas who formulated the Fulbright 
Act interprets its purposes, explains its 
workings, and reviews some of its 
accomplishments. 

Conceived primarily as a program 
tor improving international relations and 
combating “ignorant provincialism such 
as that so forcibly represented by the 
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Chicago Tribune in this country and 
Pravda in Moscow,” it has turned out to 
be one of the most powerful instru- 
mentalities we have for fighting Com- 
munist propaganda. Students from all 
over the world, given passage to America 
through the provisions of the Fulbright 
Act and financed during their stay by 
money which the Smith-Mundt Act 
makes available or by private resources, 
have an opportunity to judge America 
firsthand while they are acting as inter- 
preters of their own countries to the 
American people. It is important to 
the success of the plan that the students 
chosen be “well informed about their 
[countries], have emotional stability and 
common sense.” 

The final results of the Fulbright 
program for the international exchange 
of students rest with the virtues of the 
country visited and with the hospitality 
of its people. Mr. Fulbright believes 
that “in spite of our occasional aberra- 
tions .. . America is a great country, 
that its virtues far outweigh its faults,” 
and that “if the people of the free world 
can understand us they will throw their 
lot in with us.” 
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